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Foreword 


UIDANCE is a relatively new emphasis in education which has 
arisen for the most part in the last quarter of a century as a result 
of the scientific study of the individual and his environment and the 
influence of the one upon the other. Like most new emphases in educa- 
tion it suffers from misunderstandings of its purposes, its possibilities, and 
its methods. It means very different things to different people. Even 
guidance specialists tend to emphasize certain functions and to minimize 
or ignore others. Some methods and techniques properly employed in 
guidance are nothing more than a common-sense approach to the prob- 
lems of individuals and groups, and may, therefore, be used by parents, 
teachers, and administrators without specialized preparation; while the 
methods and techniques of testing, counseling, clinical diagnosis, and 
therapy are all highly technical and should be used by well-qualified 
and experienced persons only. 

The college or university attempting to develop curriculum offerings 
designed to prepare guidance specialists is confronted by a number of 
very difficult problems. The first and possibly the most difficult of these 
is that of determining what specialists should attempt to do in the field. 
It is necessary to know both what they are expected to do and what they 
may properly attempt to do before a program of preparation can be 
planned. This problem is made more difficult by reason of the fact that 
there is little agreement regarding purposes, titles, and functions. Persons 
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holding such diverse titles as adviser, counselor, psychologist, psychia- 
trist, director of guidance, director of student personnel, dean of men or 
women, vocational and educational guidance counselor, director of ad- 
missions, director of placement, teacher of occupations, visiting teacher, 
principal, and dean of students may be expected to perform many of the 
same duties. In actual practice each conceives his functions quite dif- 
ferently, and preparation and qualifications may vary even more widely. 
Teachers College has deemed it necessary to recognize four areas of 
specialization in the broad field of guidance service: Student Personnel 
Administration, Guidance and Personnel, Guidance in Elementary 
Schools, and Psychological Counseling. These areas do not include the 
psychiatrist who must have a medical background and special psychiatric 
preparation which we do not offer; nor does it include the visiting 
teacher who should have preparation in social work which we do not 
provide. Since workers in guidance should have functions and under- 
standings in common, it is highly desirable that guidance specialists should 
have a good basic preparation in theory, techniques, and case work more 
or less common to all, supplemented by specialized preparation for service 
in the particular area in which the worker expects to serve. 

The second problem is that of length of preparation. We are con- 
vinced that guidance specialists in schools or colleges should have a 
general cultural background comparable to that of the more adequately 
prepared teachers or administrators, some experience in teaching at the 
level and in the type of institution in which they expect to serve, and 
specialized preparation in guidance. Such preparation demands a mini- 
mum of two and preferably three years of graduate work. But this is the 
problem: However much we desire to give such preparation, we know 
that, at least for the present, most persons seeking to enter the field of 
guidance must obtain such preparation as may be possible in a maximum 
of one year, often much less, and then assume responsibility as a guidance 
specialist. 

The third problem is that of developing among administrators, boards 
of education, and the public, an understanding of the necessity for guid- 
ance, the highly specialized nature of adequate preparation for guidance 
work, the need for longer periods of preparation, and consequently the 
necessity for adequate salaries to compensate persons who undertake 
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such preparation. Persons who are now serving as guidance specialists or 
who are selected to undertake such service should be encouraged by 
their superiors to obtain adequate preparation. Principals, superintend- 
ents, deans, and presidents may well consider the possibilities of offering 
opportunities for interneships for persons who have the necessary prep- 
aration, thus insuring initial experience with the expectation of perma- 
nent employment when competence has been demonstrated. 

The fourth problem is the cost of adequate preparation both to the 
college and to the student. Individualized education is more expensive 
than mass education and preparation for guidance work must be highly 
individualized. Students who seek to enter guidance work must be care- 
fully selected, carefully supervised, and gradually inducted into the 
work through observation and participation in field situations, until they 
demonstrate ability to apply the techniques of guidance—to give tests, 
to interpret the results of tests, to counsel with individuals, to write case 
histories, to interpret case data, and to participate in clinical diagnosis and 
therapy. The amount of faculty time compared to that of student time 
in such a program is very high and consequently very expensive to the 
college. From the point of view of the sredent the two or three years of 
graduate study followed by an interneship are very expensive and not 
justified unless there is reasonable assurance of employment at salaries 
in excess of those which now generally obtain. 

The fifth problem is that of selection of persons who will be per- 
mitted to undertake preparation for and enter upon service in guidance. 
Obviously only superior persons who have demonstrated in their own 
personal and professional adjustments a high degree of effective living 
should be encouraged to undertake the responsibility of assisting in the 
adjustment of others. Unfortunately, this important consideration has 
been neglected by many employers and by many persons seeking to 
enter the field of guidance. In general guidance workers are chosen pri- 
marily on the basis of personality and interest. These are essential, but 
special aptitude and preparation are necessary also, if guidance work is 
to be more than wishful thinking. 

The sixth problem is the danger of expecting too much of guidance. 
Guidance cannot be a substitute for instruction or experience or a 
panacea for all the shortcomings of the educative process. At best it is 
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supplementary to the work of the teacher. Its purpose must be to im- 
prove pupil-teacher and other relationships—to assist the individual in 
making adjustments conducive to the optimum development of his ca- 
pacities. Guidance specialists must, therefore, justify their work and 
evaluate its outcomes in the degree to which individuals become sensi- 
tive to their problems and learn to solve them wisely. American educa-~ 
tion is characterized by ideals and necessities. There is a wide gap be- 
tween the things hoped for and the results seen, but we continue to 
cling to the ideals and to hope that the outcomes will progressively ap- 
proach the goals set. 

One of our most dominant ideals is that of equality of opportunity. 
Our most practical necessity is the stubborn fact of individual dif- 
ferences. The guidance movement is our attempt to bridge the gap be- 
tween the ideal and the fact. | 

The solution of these problems demands the cooperation of teachers, 
principals, superintendents, deans, presidents, guidance specialists, and 
the public. Together we may hope, in time, to develop a program of 
preparation, select superior persons, and provide the incentives and 
understandings needed for effective guidance work. The following dis- 
cussions by members of the instructional staff of the Division of Guid- 
ance of Teachers College are submitted to the profession in the hope 
that they will stimulate thinking and promote understanding and co- 
operation in solving the problems of guidance and the problems which 
guidance itself should solve in our public schools. 


CLARENCE LINTON 


Professor of Education 
Director of the Division of Guidance 
Teachers College 
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Organizing a Guidance Program 


By SARAH M.STURTEVANT 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


NY discussion of how to organize a guidance program may well 
begin with a statement of the axiomatic limitations of organization. 

First, organization per se cannot solve the problems of education, or of 
“guidance” which represents a particular emphasis within education. It 
is never properly an end in itself but always a means to be evaluated in 
terms of its effectiveness in facilitating the purposes for which it exists. 
It is a servant in the employ of some ideal or program, whose function 
it is to work out a machinery by which those purposes may be most 
surely and fully realized with economy of effort, time, and money. If 
the purposes are not clearly understood—as they frequently have not 
been in the guidance field—or if, though understood, they have not been 
advanced through the organization in question, it has no reason for being. 
In the second place, the dynamics of a particular organization cannot 
be appraised apart from the personalities which are involved in it or 
without reference to the particular human needs and characteristics of 
the society which it serves. The best-laid plans often fail because of 
peculiarities of disposition or lack of intelligence, or health, or profes- 
sional knowledge and skill on the part of the workers. On the other 
hand, purposes may often be creditably achieved in spite of what experts 
might call “poor organization” if a leader has the ability to build con- 
fidence and develop morale or to induce creative interest and activity 
in the group concerned. A plan that works well in one social unit may 
fail in another, not because the plan itself is poor but because the persons 
affected need and desire different values from those presupposed by the 
organization in question. It has recently been pointed out that if a nation’s 
long history has been such as to induce in its citizens a demand for 
security at the price of freedom, a democratic organization of its affairs 
would be likely to prove anathema to it, no matter how desirable such 
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a government seems to another people. Similarly, if a given school is 
comprised of the children of foreign parents of low social and economic 
status and undemocratic political and family tradition, it is probable that 
both parents and children have immediate wants and needs sufficiently 
different from those of children who have grown up in the American 
way and whose parents have assured social and economic position to 
make an organization fitted to facilitate the purposes of either group 
unsatisfactory to the other. The human factors affecting or affected by 
an organization largely determine its usefulness rather than its logic or 
diagrammatic balance. 

It follows, therefore, that a given plan of organization must grow 
out of and depend upon the situation which it serves. It must be kept 
flexible not only in relation to the specific and changing purposes for 
which it exists but also to the human qualities upon which it must de- 
pend for success. It is not likely that a plan of organization which was 
developed to meet the needs of one situation will precisely fit another. 
Effective organization is an indigenous plant which turns sickly if moved 
out of its native soil. The failure to recognize this principle has caused 
lamentable waste in our American schools when “good” plans of one 
kind or another have been adopted into but not adapted to situations 
foreign to them. 

It is not likely either that a plan, however neatly and logically con- 
trived or authoritatively sponsored, will “work” if it has been set up 
by an armchair draftsman apart from the particular human problem 
to be solved. In the student personnel field, which deals directly with 
human material in a given social milieu, personal and social factors are 
so important as to reduce to a vanishing minimum the worth of or- 
ganizational schemes which have been extraneously. developed and 
arbitrarily set up in a given school. 

In spite of the limitations of organization and of specific plans of 
organization, it is, however, an accepted fact that there must be orderly 
ways of getting things done with a minimum of waste and a maximum 
of satisfaction to all concerned. Work cannot be haphazard, and a 
“guidance program” is no exception to the rule. If our schools accept 
the thesis that in planning the means of education, individual differences 
of children should be considered and as far as possible their individual 
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needs and problems met, some systematic organization of ways and 
means is necessary to accomplish those accepted objectives. Avoiding 
_ here the theoretical issue as to whether those activities now designated 

as “guidance” may not in time be superseded by a total system of educa- 
tion better fitted than the existing one to meet human needs, it seems 
safe to say that for the present at least most schools do not even remotely 
meet this high-sounding ideal of an education geared to the needs of 
children. The guidance movement is an effort to implement this objec- 
tive. It seeks to discover valid ways of learning individual differences 
and requirements and of helping boys and girls toward educational 
experiences that will be useful to them as good citizens. The need for 
orderly procedures toward these ends is patent but often dverlooked 
by those in authority who, recognizing the dangers of overorganization 
or of inappropriate organization, assume that the purpose of systema- 
tically trying to help boys and girls to meet their individual and social 
needs can be reached by the hit-and-miss efforts of individual teachers, 
the comparatively unrelated efforts of specialists, and the casual over- 
sight of a busy and technically unprepared principal. The guidance 
program, like other successful ventures, requires competent direction, 
organization, supervision, and coordination of its various aspects into 
a meaningful service to students. 


COMPETENT LEADERSHIP 


Assuming that a preliminary survey of a given school situation has 
justified the hypothesis that the educational, personal, and vocational 
needs and problems of boys and girls could be more adequately cared 
for by the establishment of a guidance service, how shall the program 
be organized? There are at least three aspects of a guidance program 
to be taken into consideration: first, the administration; second, the 
control of environment; and third, the counseling service. The first steps 
toward organization might come in any one of those three areas. A critical 
need for systematic counseling of students on college entrance prob- 
lems, or the need for a more educationally justifiable distribution of 
extracurricular activities, or for a little better coordination and super- 
vision of the services already offered indicate points of attack which 
might be made by any member of the faculty as a teacher or as a 
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guidance officer. The sociological and psychological factors rather than 
logic should in any given case determine what should be done first. 
For convenience, however, we shall here assume a logical development 
of an organized guidance program and begin with administration. 

A sensible first step in organizing a program of guidance is the appoint- 
ment of some person or persons to head up the project and coordinate 
the various activities and services into a working organization—one 
which ideally shall reach the last child and use all the resources of 
school and community to help satisfy his needs and solve his problems. 
Competent direction and coordination are accepted in school as well 
as in business administration as necessary if organizational purposes are 
to be met. In a field as new as guidance and as little understood by the 
lay teacher, principal, or parent, both as to its purposes and its techniques, 
it is wishful thinking to assume that those purposes can be achieved with- 
out competent, officially designated leadership. 

Authority, however, is functional. Title and assigned power do not 
constitute leadership in any true sense. “He who is an authority should 
be an authority” by virtue of his knowledge of facts and his relevant 
experience. Administrative effectiveness, at least when judged from the 
human angle, cannot be separated from this affective and factual knowl- 
edge of the field to be administered. The tragedies arising from the 
assumption that if one has administrative position he can direct, super- 
vise, and coordinate a project about which he has little experience- 
knowledge are all about us. Too many school buildings testify to the 
ignorance of the architects with respect to the specific purposes and 
problems of modern education. Disaffected teachers and wasted money, 
time, and energy condemn those “in authority” who, having no suspicion 
that they do not know and so, without reference to those who have 
the authority that comes from experience, try, for example, to plot the 
kitchens of the home economics department or to organize and direct 
the exacting details of a guidance program. 

The present wide interest in pupil personnel is offset by the stubborn 
resistance of many teachers to anything savoring of “guidance.” Some 
of this antagonism may be traced to guidance directors whose prepara- 
tion for the task of leadership may include almost everything except the 
experience of working successfully with children and liking it. Such 
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directors, because theory is not interpreted by experience, are prone to 
start projects which they learn too late cannot be handled without more 
professional skill or time or money than is at the moment available. It 
is a case of too little knowledge proving to be a dangerous thing. When 
the attempt to establish a testing program or a comprehensive record 
system or vocational guidance fails because the leader did not know the 
facts as to costs in time and money and counseling skills, the result is 
a disillusioned, discouraged, and often resentful teaching faculty. 

One of the by-products of experience is to know what one does not 
know. Organization that works must provide for a continuous streaming 
up of “authority” from those below who know the facts to supplement 
the knowledge of those “in authority” at the top. Teachers who work 
daily with students could prevent costly mistakes if the organization plan 
utilized that experience in making policies and determining practices. 

The selection, therefore, of the deans or directors to head up the 
program is a key point in the organization of a program. The considera- 
tion that should finally determine appointment is that one has learned 
how to do the job. His course preparation or her good looks may be 
assets, but that experience-knowledge of what guidance means in terms 
of personal character, time, and professional skill is the important factor. 
The person selected to head up the program may be a teacher who 
because of interest, professional preparation, and success in dealing 
with boys or girls may be asked to serve as dean of students or as 
director of guidance and, as a beginning, to devote a period or two a 
day to developing the guidance program; or, if no prepared person can 
be found in the faculty, someone may be imported to do the task. As 
the program gets under way more time and more assistance will be 
required. If the school has as many as five hundred pupils, there should 
be eventually at least the equivalent of one full-time dean or director 
plus counselors who are fitted to give personal assistance to pupils. 
If the school is larger, a correspondingly large staff will be needed 
adequately to supervise and coordinate the guidance services which 
increase with the size of the school. Many schools have found that a 
guidance program is more effective in operation if it is coordinately 
directed by a dean of boys and a dean of girls who understand at first- 
hand the psychology of their own sex. 
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Some will say that the principal rather than a special guidance officer 
can and should direct this program. He must of course do so in the same 
way in which he is responsible for the general oversight of subject matter 
teaching or of the cleanliness of the building, but the exacting details 
which are part of any successful guidance program cannot be cared 
for by a principal who administers a school of any considerable size 
even if he is professionally fitted for the task—and few are. The 
principal extends his influence by the appointment of specialized assist- 
ants. The deans of boys and girls, or, if one prefers, the directors of 
guidance, are in reality vice-principals charged with the responsibility 
for the detail of the guidance program. 


A SURVEY OF THE SITUATION 


When a suitable, prepared person has been selected to promote the 
guidance program, he must take the second step toward organizing the 
y program and make a careful survey of the situation to determine what 
shape the program should take. What are the particular needs of the 
young people of the school? Does the failure percentage or delinquency 
rate indicate inappropriate curricula, poor teaching, lack of guidance, 
or all three? Does the incidence of colds or other diseases denote lack of 
provision for health needs or failure to adjust the curricular and extra- 
curricular load to the health of the individual? Does maladjustment be- 
tween stated vocational objectives and courses of study point the need 
of vocational information or more careful educational guidance? Is 
there any systematic plan for discovering individual differences and for 
testing achievement? What records are available and how are they used? 
Are the traditions, the mores, and the social program such as to enforce 
acceptable social habits and attitudes? What services designed to meet 


individual needs are already being offered? Are they well coordinated. 


or competitive? Do the parents cooperate with the school in the educa- 
tion of their children? What resources in the community are available 
for supplementing the school offering toward the all-round develop- 
ment of boys and girls? What members of the faculty are personally and 
professionally fitted to act as counselors? What attitudes seem to exist 
in the faculty and community toward the school? What equipment of 
time and space is at hand for use in an organized plan of guidance? 
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A survey of this sort should point out those special problems which 
| demand attention in planning an organization which will promise better 
| to meet individual needs. These problems may be those personal con- 

flicts which characterize children of foreign parents or the questions 
which confront those who desire to enter colleges or technical schools. 
Whatever the situation, the plan of organization, as well as the program 
of activities, should grow out of it. The more complex the problems 
} and the situation, the more complex the organization. If a community 

has one school of one hundred fairly homogenous pupils, the organization 
\ should be very simple. In a school of 5,000 pupils, representing half a 
hundred nationalities, itself a unit in a great system comprising many 
schools, organization becomes correspondingly complex and its func- 
} tions highly specialized. He who acts as principal of such a school is 

limited to the larger aspects of administration. He grows a hundred 
. arms, as it were, to lengthen and strengthen his influence. So in the 
guidance field. The specialist who in a small school is coordinator, 
counselor, tester, placement officer, and teacher must limit his activities 
to selected areas, and add other specialists to the staff as the school grows 
larger. Just what form the organization should take and what activities 
| should be planned must be determined by a careful study of the situation 


rather than by imitation of some plans said to have been successful else- 
| where. 


é' THE COUNSELING SERVICE 


Experience indicates that any good survey will show that a guidance 
organization must provide not only effective and intelligent adminis- 
tration but also a counseling service which as far as possible will be « 
available and attractive to every student. This service in turn calls for 
ways in which the counselor can get reliable information about a coun- ~~ 
selee. Test results, health information, social data must flow to the 
counselor who draws together from the various sources available the 
| information that is needed in order to know and help the advisee. How 

to set up an adequate counseling service is one of the most difficult prob- 
lems to be solved, partly because prepared counselors are hard to find, 
| partly because few schools at present allocate adequate funds to sustain 
such service, and partly because the school organization does not often 
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provide for a continuous relationship between a counselor and a pupil 
throughout his high school career. 

Two plans that have been used to meet this need are, first, the appoint- 
“ment of teacher-counselors. Usually such persons have been members of 
the teaching staff who have been chosen because their personal qualifica- 
tions and professional preparation are such as to make them helpful to 
students. When the matter of counseling is taken seriously, their teaching 
schedule is reduced to allow them time for counseling. Frequently one 
counselor is attached to a class for which he is responsible during its 
entire high school experience. When that class graduates he is assigned 
to an incoming class. This system has the advantage of providing a 
relatively competent counseling service since presumably the selection 
of counselors has been on the basis of proved ability. Comparatively few 
schools have, however, so far committed themselves to a thoroughgoing 
guidance program as to assume the expense of such provision for coun- 
seling. Where it has been tried it has apparently marked an advance in 
effectiveness over other plans. 

Another frequently used plan is that of organizing the counseling 
Service around the home rooms which then become “counseling units.” 
Ideally the teacher is the counselor of her group of thirty or forty 
pupils during their entire school life so that she may learn to know 
each one. This plan has the advantage of being less expensive than the 
one described above, since the service is added to the teacher’s load 
without extra compensation. The testimony of those who depend upon 
this type of organized counseling service, however, is that the counseling 
is likely to be of little if any value when it is left to members of the 
staff who are not trained for the work, especially if they resist the 
added responsibility. With careful in-service education of teachers and 
some selection of those assigned to home rooms with reference to 
whether they are “guidance-minded” or not, together with some adjust- 
ment of total teaching load, it is probable that this plan for a counseling 
service offers promise where funds are not available for professionally 
prepared counselors. The service offered will not be highly profes- 
sionalized, but it should provide each child with a dependable friend 
and counselor to whom he can turn in time of need. 

In addition to these teacher-counselors, there should be such profes- 
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sionally prepared specialists as are needed—vocational counselors, home ,- 
visitors, persons fitted to deal with maladjusted cases. The number and 
variety of these specialized services will be determined by the needs 
and resources of the school in cuestion. One school may not be able 
to have any but must depend for help on outside agencies. Another 
will feel the need of vocational information and skilled placement of 
students and so employ a vocational counselor; another will add a 
psychiatric case worker to the guidance staff. Whatever the specific 
plan, a guidance organization should furnish a counseling service of 
sufficient scope to reach all the pupils and to help them with their various 
problems. Such an inclusive service cannot be adequately carried by any 
one person in any but very small schools. Certainly, no dean or director 
of guidance who administers the total service or any one counselor can 
ordinarily, as an adviser, reach every pupil. 

Time does not here permit a discussion of ways and means of imple- 
menting the work of the counselor. Tests must be given, records must 
carry reliable and usable information, activity programs must supple- 
ment the appraisal of the student’s needs with opportunities to test and 
develop his abilities. The machinery by which these things can be 
accomplished requires skill in coordination. 


CONTROL OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


The third aspect of the well-organized guidance program is the con- 
trol of the environment in which students live and move and which 
furnishes the stuff of experience out of which value concepts grow and 
affective behavior patterns take shape. These conditions include such a 
wide range of environmental factors as faculty personnel, marking 
systems, selection of student leaders, student activities, curriculum offer- 
ings—indeed the standards, practices, and morale of the school—which 
impinge upon youth and so must be evaluated as they affect the de- 
velopment of individuals who are at the same time citizens in a society. 
The counselor is continually confronted with student problems which 


_ obviously arise out of environing conditions—assignments and marking 


systems which encourage bluffing; behavior cases provoked by emo- 
tionally unstable teachers or unsuitable curricular offerings; failure in 
studies because of too heavy an extracurricular load; accepted standards 
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of behavior that run counter to the requirements of good citizenship. 
Counseling can be of little value unless subversive conditions are cor- 
rected. 

Since the guidance program is designed to emphasize these personal 
and social values in the school and the guidance staff is in a strategic 
position to discover weaknesses and strengths in environment, the or- 
ganization must provide ways in which evaluation and re-evaluation 
of all school procedures and conditions may be a constant process. 
Findings of the personnel officers with regard to the effect of school 
practices upon the growth of individuals may be used to modify and 
change school environment. The implications which problems, as coun- 
selors and teachers find them, have for school and community conditions 
must in some way be transmitted to the school administration. It follows 
then that the avenues of information from counselors and club advisers 
who find the facts must be kept open to the deans or director and that 
they in turn must be a part of the policy-making body of the institution. 


CONCLUSION 


In any thorough discussion of the organization of pupil personnel work 
it becomes clear that the purposes of the guidance program can be met 
only insofar as that program is an integral part of the school. Its findings 
must influence the school policy. Its point of view must animate all 
the teachers who in class and home room have extraordinary oppor- 
tunity to help pupils. It will fail if it is isolated in its purpose or 
functions from the teaching staff, if it is deemed a “department,” or if 
its special services do not reach the pupils wherever they are. There 
must be horizontal and vertical flow of ideas and findings—the specialists 
recognizing and capitalizing upon the strategic opportunities which 
classroom teachers have to know boys and girls, and the teachers aware 
of the ways in which specialists may assist them in particular cases, the 
deans or director of guidance responsible for supervision and coordina- 
tion of all the guidance services, and the administrative head of the 
school responsive to the individual needs of boys and girls as well as 
to the demands of economy and efficiency. 

If it is objected that this conception of a guidance program differs 
little from that of a good education, it is agreed that the stated general 
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objectives are identical. The stark tragedy of the situation lies in the 
fact that in so many schools, human values seem to be subordinated to 
the demands for an efficient school machine, short-sighted economy, or 

a place in the intellectual sun of academic preparation for college. The 
distinctive contribution of the guidance program within a school is to 
emphasize the human needs of boys and girls and to help develop pro- 
cedures and policies that are primarily adapted to meeting those needs. 
A given guidance program will fulfill its destiny as it vitalizes and 
implements the objectives of a progressive education. Its organization 
should facilitate that process. 
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The Teacher’s Contribution to the 
Guidance of Children 


By RUTH STRANG 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ANY guidance programs are ineffectual. Their machinery appears 
to be excellent and their expressed principles sound, but they 
fail to function in the lives of boys and girls. If a visitor to a school 
system in which such programs are in operation casually asks pupils 
what they do in their home room period, they reply, “We study” or 
“We don’t do anything in particular.” If he inquires about their study 
of occupations, they look bewildered and eventually may retrieve from 
a reluctant memory the fact that they studied about mining or agricul- 
ture. If he talks with some of the brightest pupils and some of the 
pupils of low scholastic aptitude, he discovers gifted boys and girls who 
have not even considered going to college and other pupils low in both 
intelligence and achievement who expect to become nurses, teachers, 
doctors, or lawyers. The longer he stays in the school the more evidence 
he accumulates that the guidance program which looks so well on paper 
is not functioning adequately in the lives of pupils. 

The direct reason for this failure is obvious: The teachers to whom 
basic responsibility for the guidance of all the pupils has been delegated 
do not have the point of view, the necessary interest, knowledge, and 
skills. They do not know or care much about guidance and they feel 
that they have no time for it. They have been taught to teach subjects, 
not to guide children, and they remain true to their training. 

The way to remedy this situation and to help teachers to take their 
rightful place in the guidance program is not to deluge an unwilling 
faculty with special committees, reports, faculty meetings, and courses 
dealing with guidance problems. Any in-service education that increases 
the teacher’s already heavy burden and deprives him of rest and recrea- 
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tion defeats its own purpose. Teachers must not feel that guidance is an 
“extra.” Instead, they must be convinced that it is an intrinsic part of 
their professional day and a means of making their teaching more effec- 
tive and satisfying. 

Administrators must also provide conditions that make effective 
guidance possible. The more conscientious the teacher who is con- 
fronted with overwhelming numbers of pupils and lack of time and 
space for meeting them individually, the more will stress on guidance 
add to his confusion. To him it becomes one more task among many 
impossible ones which make it difficult for him to live at peace with 
himself. It is time for educators to consider realistically the “whole 
teacher” as well as the “whole child.” In order to reach the goal of 
effective guidance without strain or stress on the part of teachers, it is 
necessary to have a leader who can give them a clear vision of their task 
and show them gradually, step by step, how they can approximate it. 
Some of the opportunities for guidance which teachers have in the 
classroom, before, after, and between classes, at club meetings, and in 


special periods set apart for guidance will be briefly described. 


GUIDANCE IN THE CLASSROOM 


Long before guidance became a word to conjure with, teachers were 
making important contributions to the individual development and 
guidance of their pupils. President Butler described the personnel work 
done by his first teacher in a Little Red Schoolhouse: 


Our teacher, Miss Elizabeth Calkins, the daughter of a carpenter who had 
risen to be a Major in the Union Army in the Civil War, was a delightful 
woman and deeply interested in each one of her twenty-five or thirty pupils. 
These varied in age from four to five years to eight, nine or ten. Miss Calkins 
dealt with them all individually or in very small groups. She never lost in- 
terest in any of us, even for many years afterwards." 


Good teachers have always given their pupils opportunities to talk things 
out, information on which to base choices, practice in acquiring essential 
skills, perspective on their problems, and a personal relationship in which 
they have found security and happiness. 


1 Butler, Nicholas Murray. “On Getting a Good Old-Fashioned Education.” Columbia 
University Quarteriy, p. 72, Vol. 28, June, 1936. 
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The indirect guidance of the classroom teacher is a subtle but potent 
influence on pupils’ development. Observation in classrooms has shown 
a definite relationship between the personality of the teacher and the 
behavior of the class. Pupils like teachers who are friendly and who 
treat them with consideration and understanding. If they receive such 
treatment, they, in turn, are cooperative and considerate. Teachers who 
are faultfinding and irritable tend to have classes which behave badly, 
the pupils showing slight consideration for the teacher or for one 
another. This relationship between teachers’ attitude and pupils’ behavior 
appears to exist regardless of the home background of the pupils. In one 
school in which 80 per cent of the pupils had very poor socio-economic 
background, the morale of the classrooms was excellent. The teachers’ 
voices were pleasant. Their classwork showed that they were interested 
__ in the individual pupil and tried to get his point of view and to enter into 
his world. 

This conscious attention to individual needs is necessary to supple- 
ment the indirect influence exerted by the teacher’s personality and 
methods of teaching. A large amount of the study of pupils is enmeshed 
with the regular classroom activities, not carried on in a special period, 
set apart for testing or questioning or observing. One example will 
illustrate the constructive guidance that is possible in any classroom 
presided over by a teacher who serves youngsters with feeling and 
sensitivity enriched by objectivity and a scientific outlook. In a Latin 
class the teacher noticed that a certain boy in speaking transposed 
letters, sounds, or syllables of words, and that this metathesis caused 
him considerable embarrassment. The teacher discussed metathesis with 
the class as an interesting phenomenon. He said that many persons oc- 
casionally had difficulty of this kind. He himself as well as his brother 
whom he unobtrusively described as a popular Phi Beta Kappa student 
had had a great deal of difficulty with metathesis at one time. The class 
was interested in the subject and the boy lost his embarrassment during 
the objective discussion. Later, as the boy was leaving the classroom, the 
teacher stopped him and suggested that he study and practice a passage 
until he could present it in class without any errors. 

In this classroom situation the teacher, first of all, was sensitive 
enough to individual pupils to be aware of the difficulty and embarrass- 
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ment of one of them. He was sufficiently cognizant of the needs of the 
group to cater to its interest and education at the same time that he 
relieved the tension and embarrassment of one of its members. Finally, 
he gave the boy concrete suggestions for overcoming the difficulty. 
There is something touching in the replies which certain eighth grade 
boys and girls made to the question, “Which teacher helped you most?” 
One boy said of a shop and sports teacher, “He was good and helped 
me in all things.” Another spoke thus of his fifth grade teacher who 
apparently had seen the potentialities of the pupil and focused his at- 
tention on what he could become: “He gave me a little better grades 
than I really deserved at first and very soon I made myself deserve 
those grades.” Still another said of a teacher whom he remembered 
with appreciation: “She made the work clear; she understood me.” 
These are but a few of many examples of important and effective 
personnel work that is being done daily in many classrooms. 


GUIDANCE THROUGH CASUAL OUT-OF-CLASS CONTACTS 


Any teacher who, for a week, keeps a record of his talk contacts with 
pupils will find that he has made thirty or more such contacts, all of 
which have guidance potentialities. A kindergarten teacher listens to 
the accounts of Halloween pranks perpetrated by the big boys of the 
neighborhood. These individual conversations lead to group discussion 
which considers ways in which boys and girls can have fun without 
destroying property. Thus, through interaction with others in the same 
age group, attitudes are built. A commercial teacher spends a half hour 
after school giving a girl information about opportunities for higher 
education in reply to her question as to further training in commercial 
work. Instances of such casual contacts before school, between classes, 
on the playground, and after school could be multiplied ad infinitum. 


GUIDANCE THROUGH CLUB AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


In surveying a school system one finds that many teachers get their 
most significant information about pupils through their participation in 
the extracurricular program. In the course of informal group activities 
the pupils have opportunities to talk with the teacher about their inter- 
ests, likes and dislikes, goals, hobbies, fantasies, and philosophies of life. 
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In the social situation pupils are likely to reveal their values, tastes, 
manners, ability to get along with others. The therapeutic value of 
such group activities is as important as the diagnostic value. They are 
fertile ground for the growth of essential social skills. They are likewise 
the best medium in which pupils can acquire the personnel point of 
view toward one another. 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR GUIDANCE PURPOSES 


In addition to the classroom, club, and casual contacts with pupils, 
some teachers have been allotted such special periods for guidance pur- 
poses as the daily ten-minute reporting period, the longer home room 
period, the orientation class, and the class in occupational information. 
If poorly used, these periods may be worse than none at all. If expertly 
used, they have guidance values in a school system in which the integra- 
tion of guidance, curriculum, and instruction has not yet been perfected. 


THE TEACHER’S PLACE IN THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


From the preceding discussion it will be seen that the teacher’s con- 
tribution varies with the situation. Actual conditions under which his 
contribution is necessarily limited must be recognized the while we look 
forward to more ideal conditions under which he can do far more 
effective personnel work. 

The teacher works on a different level of expertness from that on 
which the specialist works, but not on a less important one. The teacher 
helps students to orient themselves in periods of worry and confusion; 
he brings something of clarity into issues which confuse them, and gives 
them new points of view and encouragement. The specialist’s method is 
more objective and technical. He has more knowledge of the significance 
of certain behavior and of the motives underlying it. A well-known 
psychiatrist believes that “in many cases the teacher can institute all 
the therapy necessary without referring the child to a specialist.” * 

This may be true because the teacher is certainly in a strategic posi- 
tion. No other person except the parents is in such close contact with 
the child. No one else has so good an opportunity to recognize per- 


2Sherman, Mandel. “Mental Health Needs of Children.” Understanding the Child, 
Vol. 4, p. 27, October, 1934. 
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sonality fault lines before they become serious. No one else is able so 
unobtrusively to provide conditions which informally and yet quite 
effectively will correct incipient personality difficulties. No one else is 
in so good a position to carry out the treatment prescribed by specialists. 


INFLUENCE OF TEACHER’S PERSONALITY 


Everything that has been said about the importance of the teacher’s 
contribution to the guidance of children presupposes a teacher qualified 
by personality for the task. Without the ability to establish a relation- 
ship of confidence and friendliness with pupils, the teacher is hopelessly 
handicapped. Effective guidance involves a relationship between at least 
two personalities, and the teacher’s personality must therefore be evalu- 
ated in relation to the personalities of the pupils being taught. The same 
teacher may present to different pupils wholly different aspects of 
personality. A bright, successful pupil may describe him as “kind, gentle, 
always willing to help, comfortable to be with, interesting, good looking, 
and ‘full of fun.’” A less capable pupil may describe the same teacher 
as “a ‘grouch,’ faultfinding, dull, rather ugly, and one who makes her 
pupils feel uncomfortable.” This “circular response” between teacher and 
pupil is one reason why it is so difficult to describe in general a “good 
teaching personality.” 

A paraphrase of Miriam Van Waters’* description of “Nineteen 
Ways of Being a Bad Parent” calls attention in a vivid, though negative, 
way to some important characteristics of the teacher to whom re- 
sponsibility for guidance is delegated: 

A teacher is bad “if he is not orientated in the modern world.” 

A teacher is bad “whose imagination is colored by an uncritical belief 
in the vague rumors of scandal about young people.” 

A teacher is bad “who accepts ‘fate’ blindly and cannot see behind 
present handicaps the background of latent strengths.” 

A teacher is bad “who repudiates a child in dire need.” 

A teacher is bad “who has a warped view of authority and is unable 


to make use of the social resources to which she, or he, has appealed 
for assistance.” 


$'Van Waters, Miriam. Parents on Probation, pp. 57-99. The New Republic, New 
York, 1927. 
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For a teacher “to become prematurely stabilized, so that he loses a 
sense of proportion and cannot distinguish between major and minor 
values” is for him to become a bad teacher. 

A teacher “who makes a faulty characterization of a child is likely 
to produce bad results.” 

A teacher is bad “who builds up in the child a feeling of inferiority.” 

A teacher is bad “who in an attempt to inculcate habits of obedience 
succeeds merely in creating rebellion.” 

A teacher is bad “who will not let a child grow up; who does all the 
talking, makes all the decisions and meets all the issues.” 

On the other hand, a teacher with a joyous and gracious manner who 
possesses the opposite of the characteristics described above finds teaching 
enjoyable. He lives happily, and his pupils reflect the radiance of his 
personality. 

IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


In order to take advantage of these opportunities for guidance during 
the school day teachers should have in-service education to supplement 
the deficiencies in their previous preparation. Without some guidance 
for themselves they are likely to feel insecure and inadequate in trying 
to fulfill their guidance responsibilities to their pupils. 

In-service education implies the leadership of an expert who sees 
personnel work steadily and sees it whole. Such an expert will accom- 
plish his objective most effectively, though slowly, by personal contacts 
with teachers. He will work with them on their immediate professional 
problems, discuss each of their pupils with them, and aid them in their 
own problems of adjustment. Teachers learn more from such concrete 
instruction than from a formal presentation of principles and procedures 
of guidance. 

Similar in its effect is the case history conference, a procedure in 
which teachers, counselors, physician, psychologists, and other specialists 
who may be available discuss a particular case. Judged only by its value 
to the individual pupil studied, the case history conference is an extrav- 
agant procedure. Judged from the standpoint of its value in the in- | 
service education of teachers, its cost is amply justified. In such a 
conference teachers become acquainted with methods which specialists 
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and teachers skilled in guidance use to approach problems of child 
development, the kind of information they think is significant in par- 
ticular cases, the meaning and interpretation they give to these facts, 
the summary and implications they draw, and the recommendations 
they make. Such an experience is an extremely important way to in- 
crease teachers’ interest in and understanding of pupils. 

Perhaps the next most effective kind of in-service education is that 
resulting from the participation of teachers in guidance activities. For 
example, the teachers in one school system became interested in keeping 
a cumulative record folder for each of their pupils. Into this folder they 
put such information as their first impressions of each child, his response 
to other children and adults, his ways of meeting difficulty, his de- 
ficiencies in the tool subjects, and occasionally knowledge about his 
home and family relationships. To this information were added the 
results of standardized tests, dated samples of the pupil’s work, corre- 
spondence, and records of interviews. Several times a year the teachers 
would study the contents of these folders with a view to checking on 
the educational provisions that should be made for each child. This 
systematic study of each child proved to be dynamic. Teachers began 
to demand administrative flexibility, curriculum revision, and coopera- 
tion with community agencies in order to meet the needs which they 
themselves had discovered. 

After such experience in guidance under the best supervision avail- 
able, the time is ripe for teachers’ meetings, teachers’ institutes, and 
courses in which guidance activities performed by teachers are analyzed; 
specialized information is provided; and local problems discussed. For 
example, one of the teachers’ institutes, held during the month of June 
for Breathitt County, Kentucky, teachers, used as a basis for study the 
personal data about pupils which the teachers had collected during the 
winter and the results of surveys of occupations and physical resources 
which had recently been made in the county. As a result of this practical 
instruction teachers were better equipped to collect, interpret, and 
use information about their pupils and to apply in the guidance of 
pupils facts recently collected about their own community. 

For teachers who have become sufficiently interested in guidance to 
want to read further about it, books and magazines should be provided. 
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Such reading material might include digests of important articles, bul- 
letins, and books on aspects of the work most closely touching their 
especial needs, mimeographed bulletins prepared for the local situation, 
a bibliography of propagandist-free pamphlets useful for guidance, 
accounts of the contributions of community agencies to guidance and 
of a library to cost between twenty-five and fifty dollars. 

In schools in which a certain number of teachers devote from one 
to two periods a day to special counseling service, their rotation con- 
stitutes an important kind of in-service education which will ultimately 
reach all the teachers. After three or more years of special training and 
experience these counselors return to full-time teaching positions with 
a superior personnel point of view and increased skill. 

These are some effective avenues of in-service education of teachers. 
Ideally, such education is a continuous performance extending over a 
period of years, never so concentrated at any one period as to burden 
the teachers and deprive them of necessary recreation, always vitally 
dealing with situations that require interpretation and information in 
order that from them may emerge the maximum of value to the pupils. 
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Guidance at the Elementary Level 


By GERTRUDE P. DRISCOLL 


GUIDANCE SPECIALIST AND RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, LINCOLN SCHOOL, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


» em emphasis being placed upon personality development at the 
present time is a natural outcome of modern education. The new 
curriculum based on “learning by doing” changed the classroom from 
its dogmatic insistence upon the accumulation of knowledge for its 
own sake into a laboratory where the pupil himself, under guidance, 
directed his own activities and in so doing made self-discoveries which 
had immediate application for daily living. Once the classroom was 
freed from its formal atmosphere it was possible for the first time to 
observe child behavior in all its phases. 


EMPHASIS AT THE ELEMENTARY LEVEL 


For several reasons the elementary school age is particularly appro- 
priate for focusing attention on the growth and development of per- 
sonality. In the first place, children in the elementary school are still 
young and relatively undeveloped in their personality growth. They are 
impressionable and flexible in their responses to experience. Personality 
patterns are well marked but at the same time fluid as compared to the 
patterns of adolescents and young adults. Through interpreting experi- 
ences in terms of impressions made by life at home and on the street 
prior to their entrance into school, their youthful resilience enables 
them to accept many of their new experiences at face value. Normal 
enthusiasms break through previously engendered fears; happy experi- 
ences with peers may overcom<¢ former timid responses. 

Another great asset ef approaching the study of individual behavior 
at the elementary level is the relative freedom at this age from the 
pressures of vocational or college choice. In almost every community 
there is a significant majority of parents and educators who see the 
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school as a place for the development of well-rounded personality rather 
than as a place for preparation for reaching a preconceived goal. In 
view of the fact that in the United States education at the elementary 
level is practically universal, our opportunity for affecting personality 
growth is unlimited. 

In the country at large education in the elementary school has taken 
individual differences into account. The individual differences most 
recognized have been those showing a direct relation to efficiency in 
learning. Thus we have measured differences in intelligence and in 
achievement primarily. If education hopes to take the needs of individ- 
uals into account, differences other than intellectual ones must be 
analyzed. Personality development involves the opportunity to go 
forward in all phases of growth. 

Through its guidance program, teachers and specialists are now look- 
ing at the curriculum and daily schedule of the school to discover 
experiences conducive to development of all children. Behavior of chil- 
dren, rather than the course of study, has become the focus of attention. 
Behavior is observed in order to study the interrelationship of physical, 
mental, social, and emotional growth upon the personality. In studying 
behavior in this way, the total personality of the child is receiving our 
attention, rather than one or two discrete aspects of growth. 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


Three major points significant for child guidance in the elementary 
school have emerged from the study of individual development. First, 
personality development is closely related to all factors of growth. 
Physical well-being has a distinct effect upon intellectual and social 
alertness and emotional tone. A well-nourished, healthy child who has 
managed to escape many childhood diseases is able to accept the chal- 
lenge of a busy, exciting world in which he lives. He has energy at his 
disposal. His well-being alone enables him to reach outward toward the 
world with enthusiasm. 

A child who is showing normal mental growth responds to the world 
around him with a rapidly accumulating knowledge. He is alert and 
tends to bring his whole body into action as his curiosity leads him 
onward. A child who is developing socially seeks contacts with others. 
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If well developed in other respects, he can establish give-and-take 
relationships in physical activity, conversation, and mutual experiences, 
and thus grow socially because of the cooperative experience. Health 
and satisfactory social relationships stimulate normal emotional growth. 
Without these, emotional growth is frequently stunted and at best re- 
ceives a definite setback. . 

A second point revealed by the study of individual development is 
the significance of early childhood experiences in their effect upon later 
behavior. Children do not wait until they are five or six years old 
before they begin to learn. The vivid feeling reactions of young 
infants, their vague perceptions that gradually become clarified, their 
vocalizations that step by step become words associated with meaning 
combine to make a significant and permeating nucleus of learning. 
Feeling and thinking of later life are built upon childhood images and 
feeling tones. 

A third point that has emerged is the pervading effect of emotion 
on the thinking and motivation of the individual. Feelings about the 
self or the image a child has about his attractiveness and ability color 
responses to all learning situations. If he feels reasonably sure that the 
children in his class think well of him and that the teacher considers 
him capable, he will have a strong motivation to reach the goal expected 
of him. Lack of confidence in these areas usually causes a hesitant 
response that affects accuracy and speed of learning. ~ * emotional 
feeling about himself that the child brings to the classroom is as impor- 
tant for learning as the environmental setup of material, equipment, 
and teaching techniques. 

The process of bringing these findings into close relation to educa- 
tion is the function of the guidance program. Starting first with groups 
of children and then including a study of individuals within the group, 
observations should be made of these personalities in action. Each type 
of experience that the school provides for these children should be 
studied to see the contributions each experience is making toward in- 
dividual growth. In this way, a close evaluation can be made of the 
efficiency of our educational methods in stimulating growth. Physicians, 
teachers, and psychologists should work together if accurate evaluation 
of all phases of growth is to be made. 
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INDIVIDUAL RESPONSE TO ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


The activity approach to intellectual learnings is effective for many 
children and definitely more interesting to all children. The numbers 
of children, however, who are referred to the psychologists as to the 
guidance counselors indicate that the approach is not the most efficient 
for all children. Children differ markedly in the acquisition of subject 
matter, skills, and the ability to organize learnings presumably acquired 
in a unit of work. The ever-present need for remedial help indicates 
that we are in danger of adopting another system of education, into 
which individuals must fit. If the principle of individual differences is 
accepted, we must provide the opportunity for learning in a variety 
of ways. 

Most children profit physically by the greater freedom of movement 
allowed in the modern classroom. There are some practices, however, 
current in the modern elementary school that tend to induce fatigue, 
such as the consistent high level of enthusiasm which prevails six or 
seven hours of the school day, the social character of all activities that 
involves constant readjustment to individuals, and the self-motivation 
expected of pupils that requires assumption of responsibility at all times. 
Each of these practices is a desirable achievement, and one for which 
we have worked long and arduously, but when indulged in over ex- 
tended periods each day may cause real fatigue in certain children. 

Fatigue, whether chronic or temporary, is a destructive factor in 
growth. Chronic fatigue in a particular child may be discovered by the 
routine physical examination or by the child’s teacher. Direct measures 
should be taken to determine the cause of the fatigue, first, in terms of 
any physical strain or infection, and second, in terms of the child’s 
daily schedule. A fatigued child suffers a definite handicap, as he is 
unable to take full advantage of opporwunities offered for growth and 
development. 

Temporary fatigue on the part of a child is more easily remedied than 
chronic fatigue. It may be met by helping teachers to recognize it and 
then providing conditions for alleviating the situation. Temporary 
fatigue is shown frequently when a child returns to school following 
an illness. Fatigue should be recognized as a natural outcome of illness, 
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and a definite setup should be provided for curtailment of the daily 
! program until the child shows that he has his normal quota of energy 
at his disposal. 


FOCAL POINT OF THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Opportunities for social and emotional growth have been accepted 
as a by-product of education for many years. Throughout the country, 
educators and psychologists are endeavoring to make these two aspects 
of growth the focal point of the guidance program. In order to do this, 
the school experiences of children in each grade must be analyzed to 
determine those experiences that meet the needs of normal, growing 
children in social and emotional growth between the ages of five and 
twelve years of age. Classroom experiences that relate particularly to 
_' social and emotional growth are those surrounding the relationship of 
each child with his teachers and with the other children in his class. 

The teacher-child relationship provides an adult-child situation of 

great potentiality. Children all come from homes where they have 
responded to adult direction. The type of adult to whom they have 
learned to respond differs to the extent that families differ. Children 
who have had somewhat varied contacts with adults come to the school 
experience with richer backgrounds of learning than those with more 
limited experiences. If the experiences have been satisfying as well as 
varied, these children are able to respond to this new adult, the teacher, 
with greater assurance and success. The child’s relationship with the 
teacher provides a transition from the intimate, personal, dependent 
relationship to adults in the home to the highly impersonal relationship 
which characterizes adult contacts in general. 
The teacher, also, brings to the classroom the result of previous 
| experience in relationships with members of her own family and as- 
sociates and with children in the classroom situation. From the first 
week of school, each teacher distinguishes those children whom she 
considers interesting from those she considers uninteresting or even 
annoying. The type of child she will put into one or another of these 
categories is dependent to a large extent upon her personal feeling. 

Whatever may determine the “circular response” between teacher and 
) - child, the relationship is very vital to the child. All children desire 
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approval and look to the teacher for it. By wise use of this desire so 
common in children, the teacher may engender a basic self-respect that 
will hold the child in good stead for years to come. The teacher, 
through his wise use of approval, has the opportunity to interpret 
reality to the child in terms of his ability. Unearned praise keeps the 
child from interpreting accurately the relationship between effort and 
achievement as much as undue criticism. The emotional feeling the child 
has concerning his school experience will definitely reflect the teacher’s 
attitude toward him. 

In every classroom throughout the world, children are molding their 
own lives and the lives of other children by the way they treat one 
another. The greater part of the day may be consumed in apparently 
silent work, and yet a child knows whether or not his peers accept him. 
In the most individual type of work he may be wondering how the 
children will treat him when he has the next social contact. Children 
wish to be accepted in the group. This is such a basic desire that we 
can accept it as universal. We have therefore a strong natural motiva- 
tion for social education. In his eagerness to be accepted by a group, a 
child will control his own desires, and for the first time in his life he may 
show some consideration for the interests of others. He studies ways of 
bringing a contribution to the group. This compelling interest brings 
him to grips with reality, and he makes a great step in growth when he 
stops to analyze himself and the situations. Education consists in helping 
him accept the challenge. 

Full utilization of the relationship between teacher and child and 
between children in the classroom is dependent upon an understanding 
of human behavior and its interactions. We know roughly when two 
opposite types of personality will clash, but we know very little about 
using the interrelationships in a classroom to real advantage. A more 
complete study of each child as a unique person will help to clarify 
the dynamic forces with which we are dealing. In order to under- 
stand the present behavior of a particular child, we need a genetic 
history of his development and an understanding of the emotional 
pattern that directs his behavior. 

The facts we secure about the genetic development of a child will 
vary according to the information we request of the family upon 
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entrance of the child into school and also according to the length of 
time the family have been associated with the school. For an intelligent 
understanding of any child, we need to know his general social environ- 
ment, such as neighborhood, living conditions, and members compris- 
ing the family group. We need to know major facts regarding his 
development, such as health, unusual experiences, ages of brothers or 
sisters, so that we can gain some idea of the situations with which he 
has to cope. We need to know something about the ideals and interests 
of his parents. The occupations, education, ages, and racial background 
of the parents also help us to understand the extent to which this par- 
ticular child may be able to fit into the family pattern. This will give 
us definite clues in judging the significance of the behavior we are 
studying. For example, if a child from an intellectual, quiet family is 
more quiet than the other children in the class and appears generally 
relaxed and happy, we could accept this behavior as normal for him. 
A child who shows similar behavior, but from a very different type of 
family, may be using the quiet behavior as retreat. A child who shows 
behavior different from that encouraged by his family should be ob- 
served more closely to see if the behavior is an expression of the real 


self or if it is behavior that has been developed as a retreat from the 
forces of his environment. 


EDUCATING FOR EMOTIONAL GROWTH 


Educating for emotional growth involves a search for new methods 
of learning in this area. We approach this search with more hunches 
than actual facts. The facts we have at our disposal are drawn largely 
from the field of clinical psychology. Psychoanalytic concepts of be- 
havior based on the psychological treatment of emotionally disturbed 
adults have received wide publicity. Valuable as these concepts are in 
providing clues for the interpretation of behavior, its clinical base must 
be kept in mind. Education must continue to search for an educational 
approach to the question of emotional development and thus place 
emphasis upon prevention and exploration in what is normal rather 
than upon remedy. 

Causes for our lag in education of the emotions may be readily under- 
stood. Our culture has recognized the strength of emotions to such an 
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extent that control of emotions has received great emphasis. In the effort 
to secure emotional control, inhibition has been resorted to rather than 
development of control through use and understanding. 

We direct intellectual learning by having children participate in va- 
rious forms of intellectual activities. Our approach to emotional learn- 
ing must follow the same general trend. As children give expression to 
their delights, loves, angers, fears, disgusts, and the like, they can become 
aware of them consciously. As MacMurray has said, “Emotional educa- 
tion should be, therefore, a considered effort to teach children to feel 
for themselves in the same sense that their intellectual training should be 
an effort to teach them to think for themselves.”* Teaching children 
to feel for themselves is a venture indeed. If we accept the results of 
recent investigations that feeling permeates the entire personality, we 
can accept the challenge that emotional education must be our next step 
in education. Because of the intricacy of the problem of directing the 
released emotional energies of children, this education at first must bring 
into close cooperation educators and those psychologists interested in 
emotional development. Through such cooperation we should arrive at 
more adequate means for evaluating our present program in terms of 
personality development and find new approaches to this problem. 

Education of the emotions should form the basis of the guidance pro- 
gram in the elementary school. This approach will be preventive and 
should enable the school to meet the need of 80 to 85 per cent of the 
children in the school. This will entail awareness of individual develop- 
ment in emotional and social learnings, as well as intellectual and physi- 
cal; a broader educational program for challenging growth in these 
areas; and the conscious evaluation of the progress of each child in this 
program. During the initiation of such a program, the guidance special- 
ist should be an educator primarily, and should be an integral member 
of the teaching staff. 

The educational approach should meet the emotional needs for the 
majority of the pupils in the school. For the remaining 15 per cent, a 
more thorough study would probably have to be made. These children 
can be helped frequently by rather minor changes in either home or 


1 Macmurray, John. Reason and Emotion, pp. 69-70. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York, 1937. 
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school conditions. A limited period of individual help is often necessary; 
with children of the elementary school age this will involve working 
more frequently with the parents and teacher than directly with the 
child. The approach is definitely remedial, and the guidance specialist 
must be prepared to understand the significance of the behavior and to 
help teacher, parent, or child as the case may be. 

In every school situation there is a small percentage of children who 
are emotionally disturbed to the extent that they need psychiatric help. 
If allowed to go on without special help, serious mental aberrations may 
occur. The guidance specialist must be able to identify such children and 
know where to secure clinical or specialized treatment for them. The 
school seldom is in a position to give the long-time treatment involved 
in such conditions, and it is doubtful if they should assume such respon- 
sibility if able to afford it financially. 


In summary, we may say that guidance in the elementary school is a 
process of education by which the growth and development of the indi- 
vidual child is given major emphasis. Educators and psychologists must 
cooperate closely if sound methods for stimulating emotional growth 
are to be found. In addition, a guidance program must provide remedial 
help for children who are handicapped in any one aspect of growth. 
Children who are too seriously disturbed to respond to a limited period 
of remedial help should be referred to a clinic or private psychiatrist. 
However, education and not therapy should be the major emphasis of 
the guidance program. | 
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Problems of Pupil Adjustment 
Requiring Counseling 


By ROBERT C. CHALLMAN 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ANY problems of pupil adjustment do not require counseling. 

A more wholesome atmosphere in the classroom, slight adjust- 

ments of procedure to allow for individual differences, a few under- 

standing words from the teacher may be all that is necessary to solve 

hosts of minor problems. This article, of course, is not concerned with 
these. 

The term counseling is not used here in the sense of merely giving 
advice to the maladjusted student or his parent. The practice of counsel- 
ing may range from supplying pertinent information with reference to a 
problem, through the giving of advice, to effecting changes in the stu- 
dent’s or parents’ attitudes, and to techniques of deeper therapy. Case 
history material is usually collected from various sources, but on occa- 
sion information may be restricted to that volunteered by the pupil him- 
self. Although counseling is usually thought of as involving chiefly a 
person to person relationship, techniques of environmental manipulation 
are not excluded. 

Counseling on problems of pupil adjustment is engaged in by teachers 
and psychiatrists as well as by the guidance specialist. This article will 
attempt to develop bases for determining under what circumstances each 
of these three groups should undertake counseling. It is true that many 
schools do not have a guidance specialist available, but it is the writer’s 
belief that such a person is essential in any modern school. The function 
of the specialist in guidance as considered here is of course only part of 
his manifold role. He is concerned with ordering school practice in such 
a way as to prevent maladjustments from arising as well as with their 
alleviation after they have appeared. It is this latter function that requires 
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counseling, and is, incidentally, preventive in the sense that readjustment 
of children may preclude the development of very serious maladjust- 
ments in later life. 


THE TEACHER AND THE GUIDANCE SPECIALIST 


As it is the teacher who first observes problem behavior, his legitimate 
field as a counselor will be considered first. Perhaps the best general rule 
would be that only those problems are within his scope that he is capable 
of handling in view of the limitations commonly found among individ- 
uals not selected and trained for counseling work. Such limitations are: 


1. The lack of assurance he may feel in dealing with the problems. 

2. The lack of time that is available for counseling. 

3- The lack of insight into dynamic forces governing his behavior. 

4. The limited extent of his knowledge and understanding of the per- 
sonalities of others. 


5. The lack of knowledge of counseling methods and techniques. 


When the division of labor between the teacher and the guidance 
specialist is considered, the recommendation of most authorities is that 
the former counsel with the parent, child, or both on the less serious 
problems and that the latter take over the more serious ones. This, of 
course, ignores the cases in which responsibility is shared by the teacher 
and the guidance specialist. Depending upon the type of problem, various 
arrangements may be made. With some problems, a single conference 
between the teacher and the guidance specialist may be all that is required, 
the teacher then taking full responsibility. In other cases, it may be neces- 
sary for the teacher to consult the guidance specialist at frequent intervals. 
Even in the cases in which the guidance specialist takes full responsibility, 
conferences with the teacher are necessary to keep the teacher in touch 
with the developing comprehension of the problem and with ways of 
assisting in making the readjustment. Cases difficult to diagnose may be 
brought before the case conference, in which the principal, the teachers 
who know the child, and the specialists in the school usually take part. 


EVALUATION OF SERIOUSNESS Ol PROBLEMS 


It is the task of the case conference to decide on the relative serious- 
ness of the problem and on the personnel needed for treatment of it, and 
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this must often be decided in absence of a complete case history. Never- 
theless there is a need for some set of guides which can be used as an 
aid in differentiating the problems best suited for the teacher, the guid- 
ance specialist, and the child guidance clinic to handle. 

The first criterion is that of ‘area. To what extent does the problem 
extend into all spheres of the child’s life? A child may be timid, for ex- 
ample, only at school, while at home and in the community he is a nor- 
mal, active youngster. On the other hand his timidity may be character- 
istic of him in all situations. 

The second criterion is’length of time the problem has been in ex- 
istence. In general, if a problem has only recently appeared it is more 
easily dealt with than if it has existed for a long time. There are excep- 
tions to this generalization, however, for certain urges that have been 
long repressed may suddenly burst forth, or the child may have a trau- 
matic experience which causes a sudden drastic change in his behavior. 

‘Resistance to attempts at modification is the third criterion. If reason- 
able methods have resulted in no change in the adjustment, the problem 
is likely to be more serious than a similar one in which attempts at mod- 
ification have brought some results. 

A fourth criterion is that of depth. This criterion is easier to exemplify 
than to describe. Compare a mild inferiority feeling shown in slight self- 
consciousness, lack of poise, and timidity with a deep one in which fear 
of failure is so great that all energy to try disappears. Another example 
may be that of a mild sibling antagonism expressed through teasing or 
complaining over being treated worse than the sibling; or a deep one in 
which definite attempts to injure the sibling are made. 

The last and probably the least reliable of these rules of thumb is that 
of thé nature of the symptoms. The unreliability arises from the fact that 
certain symptoms give no indication of seriousness. However, some ex- 
amples of symptoms usually pathognomonic of severe maladjustments 
may be mentioned. In the older child hallucinations are of very serious 
import. In all children, a desire to wash the hands at frequent intervals; an 
intense dislike for dirt and soiling; an exaggerated fear of some harmless 
situation; a sudden attack in which the pupil trembles, shows marked fear 
and perspires; or a complete withdrawal from all except required social 
contacts call for expert attention. 
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An attempt to summarize the characteristics of problems suitable for 
the teacher, the guidance specialist, or the child guidance clinic is made 


below: 

Guidance 

Teacher Specialist Clinic 

ares............ One sphere More than one Pervading all 

sphere spheres 
Length of time.......... Short time Present for Long-standing 

some time 
Resistance... ... Nonresistant Fairly resistant Quite resistant 
een Superficial Moderate Profound 
Nature of symptoms. .... Common Less common Neurotic or 


pre-psychotic 


DIFFERENTIATION OF LEVELS OF RAPPORT 


Another basis for differentiation is the level at which counseling is 
carried on. According to Hartwell’s classification of the four stages or 
levels of rapport with children, the first and most superficial is that of 
friendly belief.‘ In this stage, the child is willing to talk, listens to the 
counselor because he is an older, more experienced person, and talks be- 
cause he wishes to get out of the trouble he is in. The child must be given 
valid reasons before accepting the therapist’s statements. Confessions and 
confidences are not sought. This level is most suitable for the teacher al- 

| though occasionally other guidance specialists or the psychiatrist in a 
child guidance clinic may see fit to carry out his work without develop- 
ing the relationship further. 

On occasion, the teacher may proceed to the second stage, that of 
personal trust. Here the pupil trusts the counselor in confidential per- 
sonal matters and is as frank as he ever is with a trusted friend. He is in- 
clined to ask questions and give information of a more intimate nature. 
He is somewhat more suggestible and more inclined to accept opinions 
and ideas of the counselor without definite proof of their correctness. 

The first two stages differ from the following deeper levels in that 
there is little possibility for effecting harm to the child. The counselor 
may not succeed but at the same time he runs little risk of making the 
child’s situation worse. 


1 Hartwell, S. W. Fifty-five “Bad” Boys. A. A. Knopf, New York, 1931. 
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Personality contact is the phrase Hartwell uses to describe the third 
stage. In this relationship the child is greatly concerned with the feeling 
the therapist has toward him as a person and becomes much more sug- 
gestible than in the previous stage. He is frank about his behavior, atti- 
tudes, and desires and assumes that his confidence will be respected. This 
stage is required in personality problems when their solution is ob- 
viously essential to the child’s happiness, but the way the counselor han- 
dles the relationship will have a permanent effect on the child for good 
or ill. It is seldom advisable for the teacher to attempt therapy at this 
level; this is the province of the guidance specialist with a good back- 
ground and training, and of the child psychiatrist. 

In the fourth stage, dependent attachment, the child considers things 
in the light of the counselor’s emotional responses to them rather than 
in the light of his own. He wishes to be with the counselor as much as 
possible and becomes extremely suggestible. Hartwell advises that this 
stage be used only when cases would be otherwise hopeless. Obviously 
the teacher should not move in this realm nor should anyone but the 
exceptionally qualified specialist, because here the possibilities of harm 
when the case is not handled properly are very great. 

These stages are to some extent applicable to relationships with par- 


_ ents, but the deeper levels are applicable only when the parents’ emo- 


tional life is a definite part of the problem. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


Aside from seriousness and level of rapport required, other considera- 
tions make the guidance specialist better suited than the teacher to han- 
dle certain problems. Sex problems should usually be referred to the 
guidance specialist because many teachers are horrified at masturbation, 
notes of a sexual character, sex play, and obscene pictures. Usually the 
guidance specialist can consider these problems in the necessary objec- 
tive, unemotional manner. The model child is perhaps best treated by 
him, because teachers so seldom recognize goody-goody children, espe- 
cially girls, as problems, and because it is so frequently found that these 
children who act in a “perfect” manner are severely repressed. The shy, 
self-conscious child should be referred to the specialist if the teacher’s 
advice and arrangement of small social groups has failed to bring about 
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a change, because the child may need stabilizing before he is ready for 
group activity. At times putting pressure on such a child to participate 
in social groups results in increasing the maladjustment. 

Where a marked degree of overprotection is suspected, the guidance 
specialist should be called in. Overprotection frequently has its roots 
deep in the emotional needs of the parent; thus it is much more effec- 
tive for a person who is not directly involved with the child to investi- 
gate and seck to bring about the changes in attitude which are necessary. 
For similar reasons the guidance specialist is in a better position to handle 
the parents who are putting inordinate pressure on a child to succeed at 
a level beyond his capacity. The teacher is handicapped in counseling 
such parents because the blame for the child’s failure to come up to 
expectations may be projected onto his shoulders. Thus he starts a contact 
with the parents under a definite handicap. 

The child guidance clinic should receive children with problems in 
adjustment after the cases have been discussed in the case conference or, 
where that is not possible, upon the recommendation of the guidance 
specialist. Here the children whose problems pervade all areas of their 
lives, whose problems are of long standing, are deep, or whose symp- 
toms are such that a neurotic or pre-psychotic condition is suspected, 
should usually be referred. Here too belong the children rejected by 
their parents, as there is usually very little that either the teacher or the 
guidance specialist can do in such cases. Then, of course, any case in 
which the guidance specialist feels he is making no progress should be 
referred to the child guidance clinic after he has made suitable prepara- 
tion with the parents and child for the transfer. 

It should not be felt by those who refer cases to a more skilled person 
that solution of the problem will thereby automatically be effected. The 
fund of knowledge in the field of child guidance is still scanty. Even if 
this were not true, it is likely that there would still be cases refractory 
to treatment. Impassable barriers which may stand in the way of solu- 
tion include such things as complete absence of cooperation on the part 
of parents and a rigid, unchangeable curriculum in the schools. It is also 
true that problems rooted in a conflict in the culture itself rather than in 
the child or in the immediate child-environment relationship present 
difficulties with which the counselor as an individual cannot cope. 


Mental Hygiene for Teachers 


By DOUGLAS SPENCER 


INSTRUCTOR IN PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELING, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE importance of sound mental health for members of the 

teaching profession will come eventually to be accepted without 
question, just as is the matter of asepsis for surgery. An extreme predic- 
tion? Probably not: asepsis but a generation ago was ridiculed as im- 
possible, impractical, a fad of extremists; today, however, it has become 
sacred ritual in every hospital, and its results have proved of more far- 
reaching benefit than its most radical proponents predicted. Mental hy- 
giene for teachers may even as quickly justify the analogy. 

Until recently the mental health of teachers has been brooded over 
intermittently, and a bit hastily, as one of the baffling secondary problems 
of a broad program of mental hygiene for school children. Today it is 
gaining widespread recognition as a major concern among the many 
programs for educational betterment. Furthermore, there is promise 
that something will be done about it, for, unlike other educational con- 
cerns, it is not likely to become an issue of theoretical controversy. Con- 
sider other plans urged for the improvement of education—such as the 
streamlining of traditional curricula, sex education, guidance, or the 
movement for the remaking of the social order through the schools— 
and, apart from the question of the merits of such programs, the mental 
health of the teachers who must execute the plans will be seen as crucial 
to the outcomes. Therefore, although educators of good will and vision 
may differ heatedly on many issues, on this issue there is increasing 
agreement. 


RECOGNITION OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE OF MENTAL HEALTH 


Recognition of the major importance of the mental health of the 
teacher is the result of fairly recent and interrelated trends in education. 
The contributions of four such trends are especially significant: 
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” First, the mental testing movement centered attention upon individ- 
ual differences in mental ability and in achievement. This led naturally 
to the construction of instruments for the diagnosis of learning difh- 
culties and to the development of methods for individual remedial work. 
The goal of such efforts was, until recently, progress in subject matter 
mastery through the correction of specific learning failures. Time and 
the earnest application of these individual techniques, however, have 
forced a broadening of both methods and goal. Again and again indi- 
viduals were found who failed to profit by these corrective efforts 
despite the adequacy of their general intelligence and the excellence of 
the remedial instruction. Through such failures came realization of the 
importance of uncertain factors in learning difficulties, as yet unmeas- 
urable but recognized vaguely as “emotional blocking” or “personality 
problems.” For such cases, it was soon realized, emotional therapy as 
well as remedial teaching was indicated. The present tendency is to 
accept this need not only for the exceptional cases alone but for the 
majority of remedial difficulties. Mental hygiene for the teacher becomes 


important, therefore, since for success in remedial work and in the pre- 


vention of individual difficulties she not only must add to her equipment 
a thorough understanding of the principles of emotional growth, but, 
most important, she must demonstrate in her own personality adjust- 
ment sound mental health and emotional maturity. 

Of course this important by-product of the mental testing movement 
is not the only contribution it has made to the mental hygiene of 
teachers. It has recognized the great need for dependable measures of 
mental health. In recent years the mental testing movement has attacked 
the problem of personality measurement with vigor and enthusiasm, and 


has devoted a large share of its research activities to the quantitative 


study of factors thought to contribute to personality adjustment. 
Strang [5]* indicates that a list of such studies already reported would 
include more than four thousand titles. Although the results and the 
methods developed to date leave much to be desired, as the writer has 
shown elsewhere [4], the volume of such research is ample recognition 
of the importance of mental hygiene for both students and teachers. 


*Numbers within brackets throughout this article refer to corresponding numbers in 
the Bibliography, p. 50. 
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Second, the progressive education movement has brought new recog- 
"nition of the importance of the role of the teacher. Increased knowledge 
of the child’s individual and social needs at each level of development 
has resulted in considerable progress toward the enrichment of curricula 
to meet these needs, and toward drastic revision of school procedures 
and organization. This wholesome trend puts new obligations upon the 
teacher: her role demands a more enriched background, a more creative 
mind, a more stimulating personality, a more zestful spirit. With more , 
creative methods and more vital goals, the professional equipment for 
teaching must include more understanding, more competence, more 
imagination, more verve—in short, better mental health—than was re- 
quired merely to teach routine subject matter, to seat occupants, to keep 
order, and to record successes and failures. 
ye Third, the nation-wide mental hygiene movement—the outgrowth of 


* 


the concern of social psychiatry over the increasing emotional malad- 
justment, mental disorder, and juvenile delinquency—has hurled its 
challenge at the school. Preventive mental hygiene demands that the 
emotional factors in child development be made the major concern of 
education and emotional maturity its primary goal. Prescott’s recent re- 
port, Emotion and the Educative Process [1], forcefully puts this new 
responsibility upon the school, undergirding the challenge with a survey 
of sound evidence. Ryan’s Mental Health Through Education presents 
a realistic appraisal of the extent to which educational practice today, 
through the various types of schools and at the various levels of instruc- 
tion, is meeting, or failing to meet, this challenge. Ryan [2:11-27] re- 
views selected provocative studies of the influence of the teacher’s per- 
sonality upon children. Prescott [1:252-281] analyzes a number of per- 
sonal and professional factors that jeopardize the mental health of 
teachers and may prevent the realization of vital potentialities in teacher- 
pupil relationships. Both studies vigorously confront education with the 
question that has been one of the strongest implications of the entire 
mental hygiene emphasis: How can insecure, frustrated, deprived, em 
tionally immature, and maladjusted teachers bring about whol 
otional growth in children? 
[our the young but thriving movement in education known as 
uidance has done more than any of the foregoing trends to bring 
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recognition of the importance of mental health for teachers. Using the 
contributions of many fields for the purpose of redirecting educational 
aims and revising educational practices, guidance has taken as its major 
concern the achievement of the progressive maturation of the individual 
for effective, happy, social living by methods that truly respect his in- 
dividual personality [6]. Guidance, so conceived, is not a function to be 
accomplished through separate agencies or specialists within the school: 


it is, rather, the role of the entire school to be achieved through teacher- _ 


pupil relationships and group relationships as these obtain in curricular 
work, in the recreational activities, in vocational preparation—in fact, 
through the school’s entire activity program; not alone through indi- 
vidual counseling and specialized services. This broad concept of edu- 
cation as guidance recognizes every teacher as a personnel worker pri- 
marily, and as a subject matter or activity specialist secondarily. The 
teacher’s role in guidance is no less crucial even when personnel experts 
are available. The needed job cannot be done alone by mental testers, 
school psychologists, visiting teachers or psychiatrists, who take over a 
few of the more troublesome “problem cases,” leaving the less a 
pupils to the care of subject-centered, fact-drilling, recitation-hearing 

grade-awarding, record-keeping “regular” teachers. The chief role of 
the expert is coming to be accepted as that of training and supporting 
the teacher in her efforts as personnel worker in the service of all pupils, 
“problem” or otherwise. The services of the expert in the treatment of 
even extreme deviations and maladjustments will depend for effective- 
ness largely upon the understanding cooperation of regular teachers and 
their contribution to the emotional climate of the school. Thus, the 
guidance emphasis forces the recognition that the most important role 
is that of the teacher, and that of the many factors which determine her 
ability to carry that role effectively none is more important than her 
own mental health. 


IMPROVEMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH 


- Promising as is this increasing recognition of the importance of the 
teacher’s mental health, it has accomplished little as yet. What needs to 
be done and what can be done to improve the mental health of teachers? 
Three aspects of the practical problem have merited the attention of 
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students and critics of education: the improvement of teacher selection, 
the improvement of teacher training, and the enrichment of the profes- 
sional life of teachers. Space permits but brief attention to each of these 
aspects and an emphasis only upon considerations frequently neglected. 

Mental health must be made the first essential in selecting teachers. In 
general practice a number of other qualifications are given much more 
consideration, not only in teacher selection, but in determining pay in- 
creases and promotions. Only in rare instances is the personality of the 
typical applicant given as careful attention as her training in subject 
matter, her certificates, diplomas or degrees, the pay she received on her 
last teaching job, whether she can be hired cheaply, and, in many school 
situations, whether she seems sufficiently colorless to avoid all criticism 
in the community, and sufficiently submissive to be bossed around with- 
out protest. 

Grantedly, mental health and personality adequacy are not easy qual- 
ifications to determine in the brief examination of job applicants; nor 
are these intangibles easy to appraise with certainty even in teachers in 
service. School administrators may complain rightly that there are no 
personality tests of demonstrable validity to be trusted for teacher selec- 
tion. Few school systems have trained psychological or psychiatric ex- 
perts who can be relied upon for help in staff selection and in later per- 
sonnel problems. Even where such specialists are available, it must be 
admitted that a few brief interviews, however skillfully conducted, are 
not adequate for infallible appraisal of personality factors. Psychiatric 
diagnosis, in such situations, is difficult and prognosis highly uncertain. 

The difficulty of the task is, however, no defense for the widespread 
neglect of personality factors in the hiring of teachers. Pleading the 
inadequacy of personality tests and expert services appears to be a 
begging of the question, since in a number of other professions and 
businesses mental health and personality assets undoubtedly weigh more 
heavily for success than they do in education. 

“I would not entrust the destinies of my firm’s canned soups and 
vegetables to the colorless and unappealing personalities our school hires 
to teach my children,” said one business executive, who was also a 
member of the board of education. Probably also, his firm would not 
hire salesmen with as little attention to their ability to get along with 
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people, with as little interest in their personal happiness, their recrea- 

leone life, their breadth of interests, and their varied work experience— 
or with the expectation of paying them as little as is the case when his 
school employs its teaching staff. Nor is this an extreme illustration, for 
it cannot be denied that, in general, teachers are hired with somewhat 
less attention to their mental health and personality attributes than is 
the case in the choice of applicants for such jobs as information clerk, 
floorwalker, camp counselor, Scout leader, receptionist in office or tea- 
room, room clerk or “greeter” in a good hotel, stewardess on trans- 
continental trains, or hostess on airliners. 

The greatest difficulty then is that, despite the widespread agreement 
among educators as to the importance of mental health, in actual practice 
it has not been made the chief essential in the hiring of teachers. Those 
entrusted with this responsibility can attract to education as fine a type 
of personnel as any other profession or business once they determin 
to do so. Education must not be permitted to remain the refuge of 
inadequate men and women who cannot think of anything else to do— 
of those to whom business, professional work, or marriage has not 
extended welcoming arms. Let us hope, in the absence of experimental 
evidence, that this harsh characterization applies to only a minority of 
teachers; but in the profession of greatest social consequence the presence 
of even a few unworthies is unfortunate. If the schools ruthlessly weed 
out the unfit and demand the best possible personnel with regard to 
personality and mental hygiene, placement agencies and teacher training 
institutions will see to it that the demand is supplied. Progressive, pioneer- 
ing universities have already strengthened their emphasis on mental 
hygiene in teacher training; other training schools can soon be made 
to follow the leaders. As soon as a considerable number of candidates are 
not accepted for placement, such institutions will no longer complacently 
offer graduates whose chief assets are personal innocuousness and 
academic mediocrity. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHER TRAINING 


Thus we are led to the second aspect of the practical problem—th 
improvement of teacher training—which for solution depends in 
upon the first, the making of mental health the first essential in teacher 
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selection. Traditional teacher training methods, content, and goals must 
be revised drastically if mental hygiene for teachers is to be achieved. 
This must include a revision of entrance requirements as well as curri- 
cula. Frequently individuals fail to gain admission to schools of medi- 
cine, law, journalism, or business administration, but rarely are applicants 
denied admission to the usual schools of education. The emphasis above 
upon the importance of mental health in the hiring of teachers applies 
equally in the matter of admission to teacher training. 

After admission, the student without teaching experience should be 
given an orientation course designed to provide a realistic understandi 
of what the teaching profession means to the individual, its limits and 
its potentialities. In any profession it is well for the candidate to gain 
such knowledge before he has invested considerable time and money in 
preparation. Young girls who reluctantly drift into education upon 
graduation from high school should know, for example, that teaching 
seldom proves to be an easy stopgap until marriage, that in fact becoming 
a school teacher in many localities limits one’s social opportunities and 
is a serious handicap to finding a mate. The general lack of such orienta- 
tion courses is a less serious matter now, however, than formerly, because 
of a recent volume by Henry W. Simon entitled A Preface to Teach- 
ing [3]. This sane and realistic analysis of the profession might well 
be made required reading for all applicants for teacher training. 

With more rigorous standards of admission, much could be accom- 
plished toward improving the emotional atmosphere of teacher training 
institutions. With more mature and competent students, certainly the 
pressure for grades and credits could be reduced and more self-direction 
permitted in the planning and pursuit of studies. All that has been said 
about the importance of the emotional climate of the child’s school life 
applies as strongly to the life of the student in teacher training. The 
nervous tension, the worried looks, the harassed manner, and the weary 
voices of adult students in education, particularly around examination 
time, represent a tragic state of affairs all too prevalent, and one which 
must react unwholesomely upon the pupils these prospective teachers 
will direct. 

A few progressive schools for teachers are experimenting with ways 
of enriching the lives of their students outside the traditional lectures 
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and practice periods, by providing experiences planned to broaden their 
cultural enjoyments, sharpen their social awareness, soften their prej- 
udices toward other races and economic classes, and to increase their 
tolerance and understanding of cultural and social differences. Through 
such training experiences future teachers should learn to enjoy also th 
release that comes through music and art, the stimulation of good con- 
versation, and the feeling of well-being and emotional balance which 
attends vigorous sports and wholehearted recreation. Somewhere in the 
training experience, somehow, teachers need also to develop a respect 
for robust humor and good fun; education, in preparation and in 
practice, has been altogether too serious a business. 

Firsthand knowledge of other occupations and of other lands should 
be a valuable contribution to mental poise, sound values, and breadth 
of vision. Ryan [2:103] calls New College, established under Teachers 
College auspices, “one of the boldest attempts yet made at a funda- 
mental remaking of the teacher-training program,” stressing as it does 
the value of having students in training “work side by side in factori 
with workers who face real rather than make-believe problems, live in 
rural communities and learn to think with rural inhabitants, and travel 
abroad for firsthand contacts with the ways of other peoples.” Much 
has been done by the few outstanding schools of education to vitalize 
teacher training through improved practice teaching and better under- 
standing of child development. Our concern here, however, must be 
limited to the more direct attacks on the problem of mental health. 

Courses in mental hygiene for teachers have begun to appear in many 
college catalogues. This has resulted from educational trends already 
discussed, from the growing popular interest, and also from the fact 
that the usual psychology courses—theoretical, descriptive, and designed 
for psychology majors—have not met the practical needs of teachers. 
A psychologically sound course in mental hygiene, supplemented 
throughout with illustrative materials from actual case histories, is an 
essential part of the teacher’s training for her role of personnel worker 
with individuals and for her understanding cooperation with guidance 
specialists. It should prove no less valuable, also, in her need for under- 
standing the affective factors in group activities. 


What contribution can such a course be expected to make toward 
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the improvement of the teacher’s own mental health? No experimental 
evidence on this problem is available. Adequate discussion of the pos- 
sibilities and probable limitations in this regard requires more space 
than is available. Experience with clinical and psychotherapeutic relation- 
ships leads to the conviction that such a course cannot be expected to 
correct deep-seated emotional maladjustments. Such cases usually re- 
quire intensive and fairly long individual treatment. Is it the obligation 
of the teacher training institution to provide such treatment? Many 
persons of good will would insist that it is. One writer has said that 
“every school should provide expert psychological service for parents, 
teachers and children; so that individual personality needs may be under- 
stood and met before the problems develop into aggressive, antisocial 
acts on the one hand or into withdrawal, inner conflict and defeat on 
the other.” This is a glorious ideal, but not untouched by wishful 
thinking. Unfortunately, such psychological or psychiatric expertness 
has not been attained. While much can be done in a wholesome school 
atmosphere, especially when a trained school psychologist or modern 
clinical services are available, to prevent and correct children’s difficul- 
ties, the treatment by the school of the serious problems of adults— 
parents and teachers—is as yet not feasible. Adult difficulties cannot be 
predicted with assurance, nor can they be prevented or cured with cer- 
tainty by any known therapeutic technique. The practice of adult 
psychotherapy is an art of great subtlety; its psychological theory is 
still in its scientific infancy. Ideally a school of education should provide 
the best possible services for the treatment of personality difficulties 
that are discovered among its students. Nevertheless, it must not lose 
sight of an even greater obligation: that is, to eliminate the persistent 
misfits and maladjusted from the one profession in which they can do 
the most far-reaching damage. 

Mental hygiene courses, however, can help normal students in im- 
proving their handling of their personal problems. Many students have 
characterized such courses and courses in psychological case work as 
their most valuable educative experience. But such gains depend in 
large part upon the student’s possessing the objectivity, integration, 
and fortitude needed to face his personal inadequacies,to see the need 
of treatment, and to carry through persistent effort toward self-help. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


Mental hygiene courses alone are not enough: education, of course, 
does not bring about significant change in individuals just by giving 
them courses or by putting books in their hands; it must at the same 
time put more enriching experiences into their lives. Thus we are led 
to the third aspect of the practical problem of mental health for teachers: 
the improvement of the teachers’ professional life. 

Does the teaching profession foster a mentally healthy, rich, full life 
on the part of its members? If it will be granted that the profession 
attracts altogether too many colorless, inadequate, deprived, and frus- 
trated personalities, it must also be granted that in certain ways the 
profession tends to keep them that way. Insofar as school teaching fails 
to offer opportunities for the satisfaction of basic personality needs, it 
is hazardous to the mental health of its members. Prescott’s report [1] 
provides a provocative analysis of these professional hazards and per- 
sonnel problems. He stresses the need for adequate research into the 
nature and extent of personality difficulties among teachers and the effect 
of such difficulties upon the personalities of school children. Inadequacy 
of pay, insecurity of position, burdensome teaching loads, insufficient 
rest and recreation—such inadequacies are widely recognized. Even 
more important, perhaps, is the lack of ego satisfaction in the work. 
In many a community the typical school teacher is accorded little profes- 
sional prestige or social status; she cannot marry; her human contacts 
are limited almost entirely to her school associates; she cannot participate 
freely in certain community activities open to other citizens—she must 
be ever careful and at times evasive in the expression of political opinions 
and she must be most circumspect in her recreational activities. Often 
a similarly stultifying state of affairs prevails within the school itself. 
In many a school the teacher’s role is one of complete subordination to 
supervisors and administrators, with no opportunity to experience the 
satisfaction of creative planning, self-direction, and decision-making in 
any important aspect of her work. In most schools a shocking propor- 
tion of her energy and time are spent correcting home work, scoring 

_ test papers, recording marks, and filling out endless report forms— 
tiring and monotonous routine work which could be delegated to low 
paid clerical assistants. In view of her long training and potential value, 
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such wasteful misuse of time and ability would not be tolerated in an 
efficient business organization. In such situations, it is not surprising that 

any a teacher’s chief virtue becomes one of quiet submission, the 
antithesis of self-respect and professional growth. Inefficient and un- 
democratic school management must bear its share of the responsibility 
for the poor mental health of teachers and the resulting damage to 
children. One recent discussion contains the perhaps extreme statement 
that “three-fourths of the change to the new type teacher will be made 
when autocratic supervisors are made to let teachers use the ideas, plans 
and purposes they have but are not permitted to use.” Regarding the 
more poorly adjusted teachers, Prescott [1:267] writes: “We do not 
know whether any considerable number of them would remain psychic 
liabilities to their pupils because of basic defect if they were given more 
sympathetic assistance and challenged by a free opportunity to make a 
contribution to the lives of their pupils.” Unquestionably the profes- 
sional life of teachers must be made to provide more personal satisfac- 
tion, more freedom and security, if the profession is to attract and 
retain superior individuals worthy of its social significance. 

Society must face the fact that existing hazards to the mental hygiene 
of the teaching profession are likewise far-reaching hazards to the 
welfare of society as a whole. To effect improvement, it is not enough 
that progressive educators agree as to the importance of the teacher’s 
mental health; the public at large must be made to realize its own advan- 
tage in such improvement. 
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What Does the Vocational 
Counselor Do? 


By HARRY D. KITSON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE work of the vocational counselor is outlined in the “Principles 
and Practices of Educational and Vocational Guidance,” formulated 
by the National Vocational Guidance Association [6]. This document, 
which serves as a sort of professional creed, defines vocational ipl 
as “the process of assisting the individual to choose an occupation, pre- 4) 
pare for it, enter upon and progress in it.” It names the following 
“specialized” activities in which the practitioner engages: Study of the 
individual through interviews, questionnaires, school records, examina- 
tions and tests, employment records; study of the occupations, through 
surveys and compilation of literature; counseling groups and individuals; 
employment certification; placement; follow-up; and research; also, 
“related” activities, such as tryout experiences, club work, etc. 

That these are the duties actually performed by practicing vocational 
counselors is apparent from the results of an investigation reported by 
Fitch [1]. This investigator lists the duties reported by 105 vocational 
counselors in school systems in various parts of the United States. Of 45 
duties listed the following were mentioned by at least ten persons: coun- 
seling on vocational and educational matters, interviewing, teaching 
classes in occupations, program planning, interviewing failures, place- 
ment, record-keeping, testing, teaching, clerical work. Other activities 
were interviewing parents, teachers, employers, and representatives of 
community agencies; handling of scholarships, home visiting, case work. 


A SAMPLE DAY’S WORK 
A graphic picture is presented by the following notes taken from the 
daily record of a vocational counselor serving in a secondary school: ! 
1 Quoted with permission of the Institute for Research, 537 South Dearborn, Chicago. 
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8:45 Janet comes in to ask for references on architecture as a field of work 
for women. Counselor makes an appointment for her with the archi- | 
tect who constructed their school, who had generously offered to 
counsel pupils interested in this field of work. As Janet is leaving, 
Alma comes to ask a similar question regarding forestry as a field of 
work for women. Counselor makes note to write the deans of several 
schools of forestry that evening regarding this and gives Alma cata- 
logs and references on forestry. 

9:00 Bob comes to ask help in securing a part-time position in the college 
which he is planning to enter the next semester. He has worked his 
way through high school and saved enough to carry him partly 
through college if he can secure outside work. Counselor writes the 
placement secretary at the college about him. 

9:30 Counselor talks to a group of entering pupils who are studying op- 
portunities in the school, organization, curricula, and educational and 
vocational objectives. 

10:30 Back to office to find Keith waiting with a letter from his father 
asking that Keith be transferred from college-preparatory to com- 
mercial course. Keith, a boy of exceptional ability, explains that there 
are eight children in the family, and he just does not see how it 
would ever be possible for him to go to college. Counselor explains 
about scholarships and asks Keith if he would like her to go home 
with him to talk with his father. 

10:45 John wishes to make an appointment for his mother to see the 
counselor in regard to a change in course. He wants to drop Latin 
and take up the commercial curriculum, but his parents want him to 
go to college. 

11:00 Morris stops in the office all excited, saying he has examined most of 
the college catalogs in the library and would like to do everything 
that is in all of them—now what would he do about that! Counselor 
explains how people have normally a wide range of abilities and 
gives him some references on how to find information and to take 
the steps necessary toward focusing on a final choice. 

11:15 Mary stops to tell counselor that she will have to have her section 
changed as she cannot get along with her classmates and doesn’t like 
any of her teachers! Counselor explains to Mary the other side of 
the story—that of trying to get along with ber—and shows her how 
getting along with people is a co-operative enterprise. Mary is un- 
convinced but agrees to make another try to get along with her 
associates. She promises to report back in two weeks. 

11:30 Time for lunch. 

11:31 Just leaving office for lunch—phone call from parent asking to see 
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the counselor next morning at ten o’clock. Son failing in two sub- 
ects. 

On way to lunch—stopped by a teacher who wants to report a girl 
in her home room who has not been able to work out her schedule 
for the coming term. May the home room teacher send her to the 
counselor for help before school tomorrow morning? 

Back from lunch to find Antoinette waiting. She says that she must 
leave school because her parents cannot provide her and her little 
brothers and sisters with needful books and clothing. Counselor 
arranges for books to be provided through a special school fund for 
this purpose, sees the Dean of Girls about clothing, and arranges to 
visit the home after school to talk matters over. 

A teacher stops to ask the counselor’s help in diagnosing the case of 
a boy who is failing in all his work. She describes the situation as she 
knows it and then sends the boy to the counselor. Boy reports but at 
first he is unwilling to talk about his problem. Takes counselor over 
an hour to gain his confidence and to find that an unhappy home 
condition is causing the difficulty and to help the boy to gain an in- 
terest in working out his own life aright, and in seeing his present 
opportunity in school as one means to that end. 

Another group discussion. This group is an 11th grade class which 
has previously had a general course in the study of occupations and 
is now ready for each pupil to make a special investigation of some 
occupation of particular interest to him. Class to make notebooks 
and posters on these various fields of interest. 

Close of school. Office full of boys and girls for books and catalogs. 
Questions are answered regarding certain college requirements, avia- 
tion schools, requirements for various occupations, et cetera. 

In the Principal’s Office, staff meeting of counselors, dean of stu- 
dents, heads of departments, and those concerned with personnel 
and curricular problems in the school. 

Off to make the two home visits promised—to try to find a way for 


Antoinette to stay in school and for Keith to find a way to go to 
college. [3] 


RAMIFICATIONS OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


Some people have the idea that the vocational counselor deals only 
with the narrow problem of helping individuals choose a vocation. Ex- 
amination of the cases just cited, however, shows that this view is 
erroneous. The vocational counselor is really interested in helping the 
individual plan a career. Accordingly the progress of that individual 
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through school is of primary importance and the vocational counselor 
must be an educational counselor also. This point is clearly stated in the 
Principles referred to: “Since preparation for an occupation involves 
decisions in the choice of studies, choice of curricula, and the choice of 
schools and colleges, it becomes evident that vocational guidance cannot 
be separated from educational guidance” [6]. 

There are further ramifications of vocational counseling. In helping 
the individual to achieve a satisfactory vocational status, the vocational 
counselor must take into account every phase of the individual: his 
standing in school studies, his intellectual capacity, home background, 
physical condition, emotional adjustment. In other words, it is the whole 
individual with whom the counselor is concerned. A disturbance of one 
factor may crucially affect the plans which he is making for a career. 
The amount of intelligence he has will affect the amount of schooling 
he may expect to have. The financial and economic status of his parents 
may bear upon his planning. The occupation of his father, the wishes of 
his parents, the examples of older brothers and sisters may also influence 
it. Of particular importance are personal defects or disturbances of per- 
sonality which must be corrected before he can achieve success in his 
occupation. Because of these matters the vocational counselor may assist 
him to make a wide variety of adjustments. 

There is a further circumstance that tends to complicate the work of 
the vocational counselor. He may be the only non-teaching mem- 
ber of the faculty, and the principal may assign him all tasks of a non- 
teaching nature. Thus, if the school lacks a trained psychologist, he may 
be obliged to give tests—intelligence, achievement, aptitude, “interest,” 
and “personality.” He may be asked to treat all the “behavior” cases; 
or carry on remedial work in subject matter fields. He may be called 
upon to supervise extracurricular activities; or serve as coordinator be- 
tween school and industry. In other words, certain tasks which might 
better be allotted to a specialist of another sort are frequently placed in 
his lap because there are no other specialists on the staff. The one ex- 
ception seems to be responsibility for discipline. Vocational counselors 
report that they are rarely required to exercise discipline. If there is no 
disciplinary officer on the staff, the principal usually assumes this burden. 
And he rightly keeps it separate from vocational counseling. The voca- 
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tional counselor does not want to disturb the confidence of pupils by 
holding a disciplinary stick behind his back. 

Another duty which might seem extraneous to the work of the voca- 
tional counselor is that of teaching. This is not so foreign as it appears, 
however, for in most cases the course which the vocational counselor 
teaches is Occupations. This is quite a natural assignment since he is the 
one on the faculty who is equipped with knowledge about occupations. 
He may teach some other subject in the curriculum, since many schools 
cannot afford to maintain a full-time counselor, and so they require him 
to contribute to the general academic work by teaching some subject. 

It is recommended that a full-time vocational counselor should not be 
responsible for more than five hundred cases. Since most vocational 
counselors give only a part of their time to counseling, it is obvious that 
this ratio is not met in most school systems. 


ORGANIZATION FACILITATING THE WORK OF THE VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELOR 


In a large school system there are a number of vocational counselors 
serving in the various junior and senior high schools. They are respon- 
sible, so far as conduct in the local school is concerned, to the principal, 
but for direction regarding content and methods of vocational guidance, 
they report to a director of vocational and educational guidance in the 
superintendent’s office. According to the latest information, fifty-one 
cities maintain such directors. In addition to supervising counselors, they 
supervise placement officers who help youth find jobs; investigators of 
occupations who assemble information to be used by counselors; and 
teachers of classes in occupations. 

It should be pointed out here that the vocational counselor in a 
school system needs the services of other types of specialists in order to 
operate effectively: psychologists who will furnish him with measures 
of the mental capacities and educational achievements of pupils and 
with diagnoses respecting emotional disturbances, study difficulties, and 
the like; attendance officers, visiting teachers or home visitors to report 
on socio-economic conditions of pupils; health officers, class advisers, 
deans, etc. Indeed, there is scarcely any division of the school system 
with which the vocational counselor does not maintain close relations. 
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ORGANIZATION IN A COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Most small schools cannot maintain a full-time vocational counselor. 
Every member of the staff must be a teacher of some academic subject. 
Nevertheless, such a school can secure a teacher of some academic sub- 
ject who has also a Master’s degree in vocational guidance and who, if 
given time for counseling, can give expert service as vocational coun- 
selor. Several small schools in a county can be coordinated and their 
vocational counselors can be supervised by a director operating from 
the office of the county superintendent of schools. A plan along these 
lines is described by Gooch and Miller [2]. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


In addition to the vocational guidance being given in schools by 
trained persons, some attempts are being made by teachers who see the 
need and would like to meet it insofar as they can through the perform- 
ance of their allotted duties. Indeed, in schools that lack trained voca- 
tional counselors, anything that is done must be accomplished by class- 
room teachers. If the teacher knows nothing about vocational guidance 
his efforts are bound to be amateurish. If, however, he has had some 
instruction in the problems and techniques of vocational guidance he 
can render exceedingly valuable service. If he is thoroughly trained and 
is given time for vocational guidance, he becomes actually a vocational 
counselor as well as a classroom teacher. 

The number of classroom teachers who are even slightly informed, 
however, is very small, and the amount of vocational guidance they can 
do alone is negligible. But if there is a trained vocational counselor in 
the school, or a city director of vocational and educational guidance to 
direct him, the classroom teacher can make vital contributions. For 
example, the teacher of English can assign themes on occupational sub- 
jects and biographical readings portraying occupational conditions. The 
teacher of speech can direct skits on occupational problems. The teacher 
of social studies can show films depicting jobs in transportation, com- 
munication, and other areas which will illumine not only the social and 
economic service rendered by workers in these fields, but also the nature 
of the work they do. Teachers of industrial arts, shopwork, and home 
economics have especially good opportunities to turn the attention of 
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pupils to the occupational implications of their subjects. Indeed, any 
school subject can serve as the vehicle for giving information about oc- 
cupations and giving inspiration toward occupational achievement [5]. 

Under the direction of a trained vocational counselor, club advisers 
can do much to turn the attention of pupils toward the vocational impli- 
cations of their activities. Camera clubs, cooking clubs, journalist clubs 
are vocational in their very nature, and may well be used as instruments 
through which pupils can explore occupations and plans regarding the 
future. 

Other contributions which the classroom teacher can make to the 
work of the vocational counselor are as follows: he, and sometimes he 
alone, can catch the cases needing the immediate attention of the voca- 
tional counselor. He may report performances of the individual that 
have vocational significance. He can see that certain plans recommended 
by the vocational counselor are carried out. He can observe and report 
on progress. He can furnish anecdotal reports that will assist the voca- 
tional counselor in interpreting cases. The weekly or monthly ratings 
which he makes may be of great assistance to the vocational counselor. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE COMMUNITY 


The vocational counselor makes much use of non-school agencies. 
Indeed, he may be said to have one foot in the school and the other in 
the community. He investigates places of employment so as to obtain 
information about local conditions which he can pass on to his coun- 
selees. He also tries to find jobs for them. He may take pupils to places 
of employment where they can make observations. He invites speakers 
to the school to talk about their occupations and to advise with individual 
pupils. He addresses service clubs, parents’ organizations, trade unions, 
employers’ associations, etc., to explain how the schools carry on voca- 
tional guidance. He utilizes clinics and charitable organizations where 
help may be obtained for pupils in need. 


PREPARATION OF THE VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR 


As has been intimated several times in this article, vocational coun- 
seling is not to be done by a tyro. The work is so highly skilled that it 
requires specialized training. This should be of professional level; hence, 
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before beginning his training the prospective vocational counselor should 


have completed a four-year college course, with a considerable emphasis 
on economics, sociology, and psychology. His professional training 
courses should cover the following areas: 

Principles and practices of vocational and educational guidance. 

Analysis of vocational activities. 

Teaching the class in occupations. 

Techniques used in counseling individuals: case work, interviewing, 
record keeping. 

Psychological analysis of the individual: measurement of intelligence, 
use of achievement tests, abnormal psychology, or mental hygiene, or 
psychiatry. 

Vocational testing. 

Placement and follow-up. 

Labor problems. 


The training period should cover at least a year. After acquiring the 
specialized knowledges and skills indicated above, the candidate should 
serve a period as interne in a bureau where vocational guidance is being 
done. He might also well devote a period of time to research work, in 
which case he should have training in statistics and in methods of mak- 
ing independent investigations. 

Aside from specialized training, the vocational counselor should have 
a background of working experience—the more lowly the better—so 
that he can appreciate the worker’s problems from personal contact. Be- 
fore he can obtain a position in a school system he must further offer 
two years as a classroom teacher. The New York State Educational De- 
partment requires for its certificate five years of work experience, of 
which two must be in teaching and one in some occupation other than 
teaching [4]. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the vocational counselor might be defined as the one 
person in a school system who upholds the tenet that pupils are soon 
going into occupational life and that the school should help them to 
make wise plans for participating in it. In the fulfillment of this re- 
sponsibility, the vocational counselor naturally maintains the intimate 
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relationship with each individual connoted by his title. But he does more: 
He coordinates the forces of the school system and other agencies in 
the community in such a way as to focus them on each individual. He is 
in a particularly strategic position to interpret the schools to business 
executives, parents, and other supporting groups. By virtue of his close 
contact with business and industry, he is in a position to recommend 
changes that should be made in order to bring the curriculum of the 
school into harmony with business needs and practices. He is an indis- 
pensable functionary in every school system that wants to interpret life 
and give pupils true preparation for living. 
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The Work of the Placement Officer 


By ROY N. ANDERSON 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


U. IS estimated that two million youth reach the age of employability 
each year. From surveys that have been made in various communities 
and states we know that at least one-third of them are unemployed and 
that many of those who have been placed are engaged in vocations not 
suited to their capacities or in vocations which do not offer them a satis- 
factory occupational future. Educational and employment problems of 
these two groups create the most challenging situations which confront 
the guidance and placement workers in schools and community agencies. 

One of the tenets of democracy is that most people have to work fora 
living. The wage earner has to sell his services just as others sell cotton or 
groceries. To do this effectively, he must have a place where the trans- 
action can be consummated. This need has long been recognized in the 
commodity field, but we are just beginning to see the importance of an 
organized market for labor. It is needless to follow this analogy further 
or to point out the wastefulness attending hit-and-miss contacts between 
workers and employers. 

Some have labored under the assumption that an employment office 
can create jobs. True it makes every effort to put applicants in touch 
with jobs, but it cannot create those jobs. Nor is its primary purpose, as 
some assume, the relief of individual need, for the fundamental basis on 
which all good placement work rests is the fitness rather than the need 
of the applicant for the job. 

Placement work defined in the simplest terms is the process of uniting 
those who seek work and those who seek workers. The process is not a 
simple one because it brings into juxtaposition our intricate occupational 
life and the complexity of individual differences. Placement work is not 
merely bringing a man and a job together. It includes also assisting the 
individual to make decisions and choices so that he will be able to realize 
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personal values, such as individual happiness, and social values, such as 
rendering his best service to society. It should also mean the realization 
of emotional adjustment and social security. 

The first placement bureaus probably made their appearance with 
the advent of the factory system. One writer states that some private 
offices existed as early as 1820, municipal employment bureaus appeared 
in the 60’s, a charitable organization operated a bureau in New York 
City in 1870, and the first state to enact a law establishing placement as 
a state function was Ohio in 1890. In 1909 the Board of Education at 
Boston appointed a man to do placement work. Obviously placement 
has been undertaken by a variety of agencies. Some of them are: 
schools—academic, vocational, and college; social service agencies— 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Y.M.H.A.; trade unions; employer associations; fraternal 
organizations; professional societies; municipal, state, and federal bureaus. 
In some cases a cooperative arrangement is worked out such as the one in 
Philadelphia where the school and the state employment service work 
together in placing youth up to the age of twenty-one. As in other fields 
the persons who work in a placement office have a variety of titles. Some 
of these are: reception and registration clerk; assistant interviewer 
(junior) ; interviewer (senior); placement counselor; employment secre- 
tary; placement coordinator. In large state employment services a hier- 
archy of titles is given according to administrative functions. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE PLACEMENT OF YOUTH 


Who should be responsible for the placement of our youth? It is gen- 
erally being recognized more and more that guidance and placement is 
a public function and that if this is the case two great public agencies, 
the state employment services and the public schools, are more or less 
traveling the same path. There are some who feel that this function can 
more adequately be performed by the public schools because placement 
of a youth in his first job is logically the last and most important step 
of a vocational guidance program. On the other hand, there are those 
who feel that the state employment services should have a special division 
for juniors and that they can render a more effective service because 
they have their finger on the pulse of the labor market. We do not have 
the answer to this question as yet, but policies are being formed, and 
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various experimental programs are being worked out. Rainey states the 
problem as follows: 

What agencies should be responsible for both guidance and placement? 
More specifically, ; 

1. Should the Employment Service develop a complete program of guid- 
ance and placement, or 

2. Should the school undertake to fulfill both of these functions? 

3. Should the school continue to do training and guidance, and then trans- 
fer applicants for employment to the Employment Service for placement, or 

4. Should there be the kind of coop.cation between the school and the Em- 
ployment Service which would enable the agency providing the guidance to 
do placement work also (as in Providence and Philadelphia), or 

5. Is there some other relationship between school and Employment Service 
that would be more satisfactory? ! 


FUNCTIONS PERFORMED BY THE PLACEMENT OFFICER 


Possibly the best way to present the work of the placement special- 
ist is to describe the functions carried on in an employment office. All 
placement workers have certain basic duties, whether they perform them 
in a school, social service agency, or state employment service, and these 
will be presented briefly in chronological sequence. 

Registration of Applicants. The registration of an applicant means 
the recording of pertinent information on a standard form. The registra- 
tion blank becomes the representative of the registrant in his absence. 
Therefore it must be complete and specific. It should contain serviceable 
facts on at least the following subjects: (1) personal data, (2) educa- 
tional attainments, and (3) work history. The registration blank may be 
filled out either by the applicant before the interview or by the place- 
ment worker during the interview. Here are some of the questions an 
interviewer might ask in registering a musician: 

What instrument do you play? On what instruments can you double? Can 


you sing in addition to playing an instrument? Where and with whom have 
you studied? Where have you played? Work history, dates, duties. 

Who was the orchestra leader? How many pieces were in the band? What 
kind of music do you play—jazz, dinner, classical, ensemble, trio, etc.? Have 
you a library? Are you a union member? What local? Do you play regu- 
larly with the same band? How many pieces does it have? 


1 Rainey, Homer P. “Guidance and Placement for America’s Youth.” Occupations, The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, Vol. 15, p. 843, June, 1937. 
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Do you know individual musicians so that you could make up a band or 
orchestra? Can you take an out-of-town job? What is the minimum salary 
you will accept exclusive of board and room for summer hotel work? If 
you are a singer, is your voice tenor, bass, soprano, or contralto? * 


Interviewing. The interview is one of the most important techniques 
in placement. It is used in contacts with both employers and applicants. 
Records and files may be meticulously in order, but their usefulness will 
depend upon the skill of the interviewer who gathers and organizes the 
significant facts. The interviewing process vitalizes what otherwise 
would be cold, factual information. The applicant must be made to feel 
that he has not failed in this important business of earning a livelihood. 
His integrity must be preserved for, as William James expressed it, “the 
deepest principle of human nature is the desire to be appreciated.” 

Certain factors make the interviewing technique more difficult in the 
employment office than elsewhere. One is the desire of the applicant for 
a job. Because of this desire, the interviewer may have to utilize the indi- 
rect method to find out if the information given by the applicant agrees 
with the facts. Some types of information are impossible to obtain, but 
at best the interviewer gets a clue to the situation. It is hard for the inter- 
viewer to discern whether the applicant has a cardiac condition which 
would be agitated by lifting or moving heavy weights; or flat feet which 
would handicap him in a messenger job; or an allergy to certain sub- 
stances, such as lead; or an incipient case of tuberculosis which would be 
aggravated by a dusty atmosphere. 

Another factor complicating the interviewing process may be the 
emotional instability and the lack of confidence of the applicant. Thus, 
clearing the mental atmosphere is in many cases one of the most impor- 
tant tasks of the employment interviewer. A person having all the neces- 
sary technical skill may fail to secure or to hold the job because of his 
attitudes, fears, and complexes. Evidence of this is given in a study made 
by Hunt.* Seventy-six corporations reporting an average turnover of 
employees of about 5.8 per cent, or about 4,000 employees. The most 
common cause for discharge was “character” defects—89 per cent. 

Classification of Registrants. When the registration card has been ade- 


2 Employment Service News, Vol. 3, p. 14, January, 1936. 
Hunt, H. C. Business Demands More Character Education. Boston University Bulle- 
tin, Vol. 21, November, 1932. 
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quately filled out and the person interviewed, the next important step is 
the classification of the registrant. This is no simple task. The occupa- 
tional world gives rise to innumerable occupations, and each human being 
is capable of performing innumerable tasks. Various systems are in use 
to classify jobs and persons, ranging from a detailed occupational classi- 
fication using code numbers, with many subdivisions (the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service lists about 9,000 occupational titles), to the utilization of 
Hollerith cards on which numerous classifications can be coded. 

An occupational classification is essential to good placement work 
since placements are made on an occupational basis. Through experience 
and research, the worker will become acquainted with the various occu- 
pational categories. In the last analysis the classification is only a means 
to an end. It is to enable the worker to select the best applicant with the 
least amount of time and effort. In school employment offices this task 
is more difficult because of lack of work experience as a guide to de- 
termining occupational suitability. In many cases the classification will 
have to be made on what appears to be potential abilities rather than on 
demonstrated experience. 

Employers’ Orders. Reception of the orders placed by employers is 
another important function. Most placement officers use special forms 
to record the information given by the employer when he places an 
order. The same skill and insight are needed in adequately filling out this 
blank as in registering applicants. Frequently the employer is inarticulate 
and in a hurry and it is necessary to draw him out to discover what he 
really wants. He may use shop lingo and expect to be understood. One 
shop foreman placed an order as follows: “Send me a dinger; will pay 
$25 for forty hours a week.” 

The placement officer finds that many employers have prejudices. 

fo discriminate against individuals because of their religious affilia- 


tions. Others insist on blondes or brunettes; one man who was five feet 
o inches would not accept an employee taller than himself. 
Selection and Referral of Applicants. The next function performed by 
the placement officer is the selection and referral of applicants. This is 
the amalgamation of the two functions—registering applicants and re- 
ceiving employers’ orders. The selection is generally made from an ac- 
tive fil. f registrants which represents not only unemployed, but also 
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employed individuals who wish to change positions. The problems of 
selection will vary with the type of office. Sometimes speed is the essen- 
tial factor. It may be necessary to have the applicant at the employer’s 
place within the hour (e.g., messengers, waiters, or nurses). In some 
cases it may be necessary to send for at least five candidates for a single 
vacancy, because some may have changed their addresses or have found 
work and failed to notify the office. Employers seeking skilled or pro- 
fessional workers may allow several days or even weeks or months to 
locate the right person. 

The number of applicants referred to the employer for a single po- 
sition will depend on the policy of the placement bureau, but in some 
cases the employer is specific on this point. It must be remembered that 
the function of the placement officer is only that of an intermediary in 
bringing together those who seek work and those who seek workers. It 
is generally agreed that jobs to which juniors are sent should first be 
investigated. 

Referral is the process of providing the applicant with the proper 
credentials and sending him to the employer as a candidate for the 
position. This procedure involves more than giving the applicant a card 
bearing the name and address of the firm and the person to see; it should 
include aiding the candidate to make his application as effective as pos- 
sible. This may take the form of suggestions regarding personal appear- 
ance (to see to it that the boy to be referred for a sales job is wearing a 
coat or that the girl to be referred as an egg breaker is not wearing nail 
polish), manner of approach, the technique of selling his abilities. We 
have evidence that these suggestions do aid individuals in securing jobs. 
Dr. Anna Y. Reed carried on an experiment in which she gave instructions 
to every other applicant she sent out on a job. She followed up two 
hundred cases and found that 9o per cent of those who had received in- 
struction in applying for the job were successful in securing the position 
they sought, while only 60 per cent of those who had not received in- 
struction were successful. 

The interviewer in the employment office is in a strategic position to 
give counsel. He is a guide at the crossroads whom the individual will 
heed. Suggestions can be given in a class in vocational information, but 

*Reed, Anna Y. Junior Wage Earners. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1920. 
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they are more pointed when they reach the individual at the moment 
when he is ready to apply for a job. It fortifies the applicant with more 
self-assurance because he realizes that someone is really interested in his 
getting the job. 

Verification of Placements, and Follow-up. By verification of place- 
ments is meant checking whether the applicant reached the place to 
which he was referred, whether he met the requirements and obtained the 
position. This information is necessary to complete the records to show 
that the placement officer has discharged his function adequately. 
Follow-up is the process of keeping in touch with those placed. It con- 
sists of an inquiry, anywhere from two weeks to six months after place- 
ment has been effected, to determine whether the individual is doing 
satisfactory work and whether he likes his job. One school system makes 
one-, three-, and five-year follow-up studies of all its pupils. The inquiry 
is directed to both employer and worker. The usefulness of this pro- 
cedure is apparent. It serves the applicant by giving him an opportunity 
for discussing some of the problems he faces, his growth on the job, what 
the future opportunities are and how to make ready to meet them. It 
assists him to improve his relationship to his job, his employer, and his 
fellow workers. Follow-up aids in decreasing labor turnover. Some em- 
ployees, especially juniors, want to quit the job on the slightest provoca- 
tion. In making the transition from school to work, they experience the 
following difficulties: Coming from a school environment of pupil- 
teacher relationship, where they have been encouraged to develop initia- 
tive, they are confronted with the worker-foreman relationship. In the 
former situation they are learners, while in the latter they must be pro- 
ducers and cannot stop to learn the reasons for things. Adjusting to the 
monotonous routine of an eight-hour day after the diversified activity 
program of school is a real problem. The individual is faced with new 
social situations. In school, group morale was developed, and coopera- 
tion and loyalty were stressed. In the occupational world he finds the 
each-man-for-himself attitude, eccentric employees, soldiering on the 
job, knocking, and the strange tone of shop conversation. It is the task 
of the follow-up interviewer to help the individual understand and face 
these facts and appreciate that no job is a bed of roses. 

The follow-up system also serves the employer by finding out if he is 
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satisfied with the applicant, and, if not, why not. In some cases the em- 
ployer asks the placement worker to talk things over with an employee, 
and this sometimes prevents discharge. It shows that the placement 
bureau has a real interest in meeting the needs of the employers and 
provides an opportunity to recontact employers with a view to further 
placements. It serves the placement office by providing means of self- 
evaluation. It provides the school, especially the vocational school, with 
an opportunity to check on its teaching methods and make plans for 
curriculum revision, and furnishes it with a basis for research. 

Field Work. The work of the placement officer is not exclusively sit- 
ting at a desk to interview registrants and take orders over the telephone. 
An important function is that of going out into the field to make con- 
tacts with employers—those who have utilized the service of the bureau 
as well as new firms that have not used it. In one school system the place- 
ment worker spends 45 per cent of his time contacting employers. Field 
work is the process of building up rapport with the clientele. Its pur- 
poses are: (1) to solicit jobs; (2) to interest employers in using the 
placement office; and (3) to get information about occupations. 

Keeping of Records. A smooth-functioning record system is essential 
to the efficient operation of any placement office. Some forms on which 
records may be kept are: registration cards, reference blanks, employer 
orders, field work reports, introduction, referral, and position cards, 
follow-up forms, and daily report blanks. 

Reports and Statistical Data. The placement worker, like other per- 
sonnel workers, will have numerous monthly and annual reports to make 
giving an account of his stewardship. Some of these involve cumulative 
analysis of new registrants, number and analysis of orders placed, num- 
ber of positions open at the end of each month, record of follow-up 
interviews, etc. 

An adequate system of records and reports will contribute first to the 
efficient operation of the bureau and thereby serve better the individual 
and the employer and, second, it will provide material for research. 


KNOWLEDGES AND SKILLS NEEDED BY THE PLACEMENT OFFICER 


Information about Occupations. Information about the world of work 
is the stock in trade of all placement officers. This is secured in several 
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different ways. First, and probably the most important, is by actually 
working at numerous jobs. This might be called “knowledge of.” But 
since it is impossible to sample many of the 20,000 occupations listed in 
the 1930 census, one must resort to “knowledge about” the occupa- 
tional world. There are several procedures which the placement worker 
has to use in building up his knowledge about the occupational world, 
He may make field visits. He may consult various books which have been 
published to aid him in meeting this problem.° He may make job analyses 
and job specifications. These might be considered the placement worker’s 
blueprints. For example, the types of information which the placement 
worker should have with respect to any job are as follows: a summary of 
duties, work performed, machines, tools, and materials, minimum quali- 
fications for employment (sex, age, experience, physical, legal, special 
skills, and knowledge), working conditions, relation to other jobs (pro- 
motion or job combination) .® 

Information about the Individual. The placement worker needs to 
analyze the applicant’s behavior and truthfully interpret it. Accord- 
ingly he should have some skill in recognizing personality traits. Some of 
the clues he might use are restlessness, purposeless movements, muscular 
twitchings, tone of the voice, affectations in speech or manner, over- 
talkativeness (some people literally talk themselves out of a job), con- 
dition of the hands. One placement interviewer makes a point of shak- 
ing hands with certain of his registrants to see if he can detect hands 
that have an undue amount of moisture or perspiration. He was placing 
applicants in positions as milliners, seamstresses, and operators on deli- 
cate fabrics, where such a person would be doomed to failure. 

There are special skills needed in interviewing the inexperienced. It is 
necessary to discover their interests, hobbies, and the school subjects in 
which they excelled or which they liked best. Special skills have to be 
developed for interviewing the physically handicapped and the older 


5 Thompson, L. A. Interview Aids and Trade Questions for Employment Offices. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1936. 


U. S. Employment Service—Job Specifications of Various Industries. A Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
6 See Job Descriptions. Bulletins prepared by the Job Analysis and Information Section, 


Division of Standards and Research, United States Employment Service, United States 
Printing Office. 
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worker. In the former case emphasis should not be placed upon the 
physical defect, but upon the strong qualities of the individual. In coun- 
seling the older worker, the emphasis will have to be placed upon his ex- 
perience, skill, and maturity, and not upon his age. In some of these 
cases, overcompensating mechanisms to cover a sense of inferiority will 
be operating, and these will have to be tactfully broached by an under- 
standing interviewer. In working with these individuals one must build 
up their morale so that they will be employable. 

The placement worker has a unique opportunity to help individuals 
overcome their personality difficulties. His constructive suggestions will 
probably be heeded because he speaks with the authority that has grown 
out of his professional experience. 

Contacts Which Are Essential for the Placement Worker. Within a 
school situation the placement worker will have to cooperate very 
closely with other staff members. There is a very close tie-up with the 
bureau of attendance which in many school systems issues the working 
papers for students who drop out of school. The best procedures in 
issuing working papers calls for a conference with the parents, the child, 
and the placement worker. This is the first step in the placement process. 
There are similarly close relationships with the vocational counselor, 
school psychologist, and other specialists and administrators within the 
school system. 

Other contacts which are essential to the effective operations of an 
employment bureau are as follows: 


1. Social service agencies, recreational and leisure-time organizations. 
These agencies have been very useful in helping to keep up the morale 
of individuals who have been pounding the pavements in trying to locate 
work. Applicants are continually being referred to these agencies with 
the idea that vocational interests might evolve by having them participate 
in various hobby groups. 

2. Contacts with labor unions is imperative in order to secure first- 
hand information in regard to the qualifications for membership and 
indentured apprenticeship regulations. 

3. The placement worker will need to know about the educational 
and training facilities available in the community. This is essential be- 
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cause applicants seeking commercial jobs may have to be referred to a 
commercial school to “brush up” before being referred to a job. Some 
applicants have rather definite vocational objectives and want to know 
where they can secure training while employed in order to achieve 
their vocational goals. 

4. In some communities a vocational consultation center has been set 
up by the National Youth Administration or by a community agency. 
When the situation of the applicant is such that it calls for a case study 
he is generally referred to these service agencies. In addition it is essen- 
tial to have contacts with various types of clinics, rehabilitation bureaus, 
legal aid bureaus, and relief agencies. 

5. The placement worker should be conversant with various types of 
labor legislation and agencies for their enforcement, such as child labor 
laws, prohibited occupations, hour laws, minimum wage laws, work- 
men’s compensation, and unemployment insurance. 


QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED BY THE PLACEMENT WORKER 


In the community the placement worker should be considered the 
leader in the solving of employment and unemployment problems. He 
is also attempting to solve some of the same human problems which 
confront the psychologist and sociologist. In order to meet these de- 
mands it will be necessary for the placement worker to have as varied 
an occupational experience as possible, with prolonged training and 
education in the same disciplines that other professional workers have 
who are dealing with human beings in their individual development and 
adjustment. 

Employment office work must be recognized as a career for which 
definite preparation and particular abilities are indispensable. Profes- 
sional standards should be set and some form of certification provided 
which will attest to the fact that the individual has mastery of the neces- 
sary skills and has successfully completed a period of supervised interne- 
ship. 


Preparation for Psychological Counseling 


By ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION; IN CHARGE OF THE GUIDANCE LABORATORY, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T WOULD be ideal if everyone who wishes to become a counselor 
could acquire professional training in at least three fields: (1) medi- 
cal training to equip him with the knowledge and skills to understand 
and help individuals as physical organisms; (2) psychological training 
to enable him to understand and help individuals as thinking, behaving, 
feeling organisms; and (3) sociological training to enable him to under- 
stand individuals as units of a society which serves, not only to determine 
to a very large extent the role that each shall play, but which also gives 
significance to each person’s specific and pervasive ways of behaving. 
Such a program of study, however, with the present organization of pro- 
fessional education, would require something like eleven years beyond 
the Bachelor’s degree. For only a handful of individuals, therefore, can 
such a program of training be a practical possibility under present con- 
ditions. Occasionally a physician is motivated to obtain thorough train- 
ing in psychology as well as in medicine; occasionally a social worker 
adds either medical or psychological training to his basic preparation in 
sociology; sometimes a psychologist studies medicine and sociology as 
well as psychology. But it is certainly the exception for a physician to be 
thoroughly trained in either psychology or sociology, for a psychologist 
to be professionally trained in medicine and sociology, or for a sociolo- 
gist to be thoroughly equipped with both medical and psychological 
skill and knowledge. 

It may be pointed out that would-be counselors in this country and 
in Europe seem typically to make different combinations of these three 
fields that are basic for counseling. In Europe, partly because of the 
very different university organization that exists there and partly be- 
cause learning finds so much stimulus in the learned societies that exist 
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quite independent of the universities, outstanding physicians have tended 
to develop their knowledge and skills in the psychological field and 
have, through this combination, been able to make important contribu- 
tions to the field of counseling.’ 

In this country the professional fields of psychology and sociology 
tend more typically to be combined as preparation for counseling. Ever 
since Cattell was appointed to the first professorship of psychology in 
1888, the study of psychology has found increasing welcome and sup- 
port within the great universities of the United States. Study and re- 
search in psychology and sociology have typically, in this country, de- 
veloped side by side under the same faculties. At the same time those 
professionally trained in medicine, because of the rapidly expanding 
biological sciences, have tended to meet competition in their own pro- 
fession by spending margins of time, energy, and money in some branch 
of the great profession of medicine itself: neurology, surgery, pediatrics, 
etc. It is only fairly recently that some medical schools in this country 
have added to their curricula two to four semester or year hours in what 
is called psychiatry. 

It must also be admitted that the time factor in this country (where 
professional training has tended to become so stereotyped and where 
time minima for professional training are typically enforced by state 
law) has played its role in determining that psychology and sociology 
shall be combined in a graduate program of professional training much 
more frequently than that medical training—already requiring five or 
six years—shall be combined with either of the other two fields. 

There seems, furthermore, to be practical justification for the elimina- 
tion of the medical field from professional training for counseling—if 
some field must be neglected by the counselor-in-training—in that many 
of the medically trained counselors themselves tend to leave to other 
medically trained experts the physical examination of those whom they 
counsel as psychiatrists. Those who cannot spend eleven years in pro- 
fessional training for counseling find that they can secure excellent help 
from medically trained experts in understanding and helping individuals 


1 There seems in this fruitful combination, however, to have been an unfortunate 
neglect of the sociological aspects of counseling problems. Karen Horney in The 
Neurotic Personality of Our Time (W. W. Norton & Company, 1937) points this out 
clearly. 
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as physical organisms. Since few physicians can be trained in psychology 
and few counselors can be trained in medicine, it would be well if far 
more cooperation could be worked out between these experts. 

Psychology in this country, ever since 1890, has been persistently con- 
cerned with problems of mental development and learning, the study 
of mental abilities and disabilities, the modification of behavior. During 
the past thirty years E. L. Thorndike and his followers have had a tre- 
mendous influence on education. Perhaps, most important of all, they 
have demonstrated the facts of individual differences, and, increasingly, 
education has applied the findings. This has led to the realization that 
education, to be most effective, must be individualized. And this, further, 
leads to a realization of the importance of counseling and a demand for 
highly trained counselors in education that can by no means be satisfied 
by the number of adequately trained counselors that there are at the 
present time. 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


There are two reasons why this demand for counselors cannot be 
satisfied. In the first place, the most gifted of our population have not yet 
sufficiently realized the opportunities which this field affords to those 
who are willing to secure the best training possible for understanding 
and helping individuals as thinking, behaving, feeling organisms in com- 
bination with the best training possible for understanding the social cul- 
ture and organizations in which individuals must live. In the second place, 
unlike the medical profession, which offers the medical student little 
temptation to digress into professonal activity until he has completed his 
long period of medical training, there are many positions in education 
that are open to the gifted person preparing to become a counselor 
which he may accept at the end of either his first year or his second year 
of graduate study, before he has secured the basic training which he 
really should have to equip him to become a counselor. 

From one point of view perhaps it is fortunate that it is fairly easy 


for a person to digress from counseling into other occupations after one 


and two years of study, for it permits those responsible for the training 
of counselors to practice progressive selection in discouraging students 
who may not be able to meet the severe tests that preparation for this 
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field involves. But from a more positive point of view let us ask what the 
qualifications are which a person should nce who wishes to prepare 
for counseling. 

In the first place, he must have good basic intelligence. I doubt that 
most of the people whose intelligence quotients are near 200 make the 
best counselors, but I should say that counselors should certainly come 
within the upper one per cent of the general population in intelligence. 
Those interested in neuro-semantics as a technique of psychotherapy 
would have the counselor be one who is highly gifted in the ability to 
use words. The ability to use language well is a prerequisite, but there 
seems some evidence® that one who is too verbalistic in his approach to 
life is persistently tempted to make of the counseling process a brilliant 
but superficial verbalistic display. Certainly the counselor must possess 
a broad and thorough background of cultural information and expe- 
rience. He must be the sort of person who finds deep interest in many 
aspects of our cultural heritage: in literature, art, religion, sports, poli- 
tics, philosophy, science. He must understand and be skilled in adapting 
himself to the pervasive and specific mores and manners of the social 
groups with which he will come in contact. 

Only those individuals should enter counseling who have demon- 
strated success in their own living. Unfortunately many are attracted to 
counseling because they themselves know so keenly and constantly what 
it is to fail, to be deprived of the basic satisfactions of living. From 
among those to whom life has contributed generously its best qualities, 
and who know well how to derive from life its richest satisfactions, only 
the ones who are sensitive, intuitive, and sympathetic should be selected 
for the counseling profession. The smug, the complacent, the cock- 
sure, cannot be counselors. There has been some tendency to stress the 
scientific aspects of counseling to the exclusion of the humanitarian 
aspects or vice versa, but there is sound evidence to show that the con- 
tributions of both humanitarianism and science must be fully repre- 
sented in counseling. 

Those who have been able to maintain tolerable and progressive re- 
conciliations of their own conflicting wishes and demands are less likely 


2 Victrola records that we have made of interviews indicate that in some of the best 
counseling hours, verbalization on the part of both counselee and counselor is somewhat 
incoherent and explosive. 
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to inject their own personal battles into counseling situations. But for 
even the most serene and secure, training for counseling should mean in- 
creasing insight and understanding of the sort of influence that one must 
inevitably bring to counseling situations. Psychoanalysis, in the orthodox 
sense, is not necessary or especially desirable for accomplishing this, for 
psychoanalysis, along with the understanding and sensitization that it 
may bring to an individual, may also induce in those who lend them- 
selves completely to it, a blind faith in its rituals and systems that tends 
to interfere with eclecticism and free inquiry. 

The person who is best fitted to become a counselor tends to like 
people—not merely to be interested in the ideas of other people, but 
genuinely to like people for themselves. One evidence of this quality is 
the fact that those who make the best counselors tend to be sought by 
other people. “What makes the lamb love Mary so? ’Cause Mary loves 
the lamb, you know” has more significance than the child reading nurs- 
ery rhymes usually realizes. This kind of fundamental acceptance of 
other people expresses itself in the subtle subvocal gestures by means of 
which so much communication between people is actually carried on. 
The most common characterization of those who are naturally fond of 
people and who are skilled in subvocal communication is that they are 
“gifted in human relationships.” 


PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


Counseling as a profession will find its widest field with reference to 
the many problems of growing children in an educational situation. It is 
fully as important, therefore, that counselors should spend at least two 
years as classroom teachers in close and continuous relation to a group of 
children as it is that medical internes should spend two years in hospitals 
in close and constant proximity to the problems with which they are 
concerned. 

Since the counselor will need to know realistically how to utilize the 
possibilities of the school situation in the interest of children, he must 
thoroughly understand the nature of the present schools and have some 
idea of theiz potentialities for stimulating or hampering children’s de- 
velopment. This means, again, that if one wishes to become a counselor 
he should serve for at least two years as a teacher. This experience is an 
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important part of his preparation for the work of a counselor within 
the school. 


Not only should the counselor know intimately over a period of time 
the problems of children that are evidenced in school hours and that, 
are either helped or increased by school experiences, but he should 
know also the problems of children at the end of a fatiguing day, during 
exciting weekends, in the wee small hours of the morning, during ill- 
nesses, at meal times, upon awakening in the morning, etc. Vassar Col- 
lege provides a few teachers an opportunity to get some of this expe- 
rience in its Institute of Euthenics. One director of guidance said, after 
a summer spent at the Institute, that it constituted some of her most 
valuable professional experience. The counselor who has children of his 
own has had some of this kind of experience—and under mildly or in- 
tensely emotionalized conditions that may give it value of a peculiar | 
kind. 

The following course of professional training leading to the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy or Doctor of Education is the one that Teachers 
College offers as preparation for counseling: 


Courses in biology, sociology, philosophy, religion, art, literature, per- 
sonal and social hygiene, history. (Much of this and other cultural courses 
should be included in undergraduate work.) 

Psychology, including the psychology of thinking, learning, individual 
differences, the growth of personality, social psychology, abnormal psychol- 
ogy, psychological systems, the psychology of the gifted and the sub- 
normal. 

Principles and problems of modern education—its philosophy, sociology, 
techniques, administration and principles of curriculum construction. 

Social anthropology, cultural backgrounds of Western civilization, con- 
temporary American problems, economics, the history and study of the 
| family and other important American social institutions. 

The mental, emotional, ‘and social development of children from birth 
through six years, from six through twelve years, and from twelve years to 
adulthood. 

Mental hygiene. 

Theory and practice of psychometrics. 

Theories of personality adjustment and psychotherapy. 

Theory and practice in diagnostic and remedial skills in speech, reading, 
and other school subjects. 
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Review of research in individual development and guidance. 
Orientation to problems in the education of the handicapped. 
Psychopathology. 

Courses in occupational analysis and information. 

The study of “paper cases.” 

Techniques of guidance. 

Participation in actual case work. 


Practice in case work under supervision, with regular weekly participa- 
tion in case conferences for a period of two years. 


THE GUIDANCE LABORATORY 


Various faculty groups within Teachers College have developed 
specialized knowledge and skills in many aspects of the program of 
study that are basic to the preparation of psychological counselors. Most 
of these groups have their own specialized “clinics” where they apply, 
test, and refine the knowledge and skills that they possess. But these 
“clinics” in Teachers College, as in no other institution thus far, have 
been federated within an organization called the Guidance Laboratory. 
Here each group continues its own independent activity—in the fields 
of remedial reading, vocational guidance, or psychometrics, for exam- 
ple—but also comes into frequent contact with other groups. All work 
cooperatively, and come together in a weekly case conference where 
especially interesting and significant case work is discussed in detail 
from many different points of view. 

Most of the clinics of this country and Europe are dominated ex- 
clusively from some one point of view. The Guidance Laboratory at 
Teachers College, which serves as the laboratory for all those who super- 
vise the case work of Teachers College students, is somewhat unique in 
that it is dominated by no one point of view. During 1937-1938 more 
than twenty Teachers College staff members actively carried cases in 
the Guidance Laboratory or supervised the work that was done by ad- 
vanced students on almost seven hundred cases. This faculty represents a 
great many of the more widely accepted theories of remedial work or 
psychotherapy. The writer has been able to distinguish at least fifteen 
different theories that underlie the interpretation and therapy used in 
these cases. On the whole, it is a very stimulating experience for a stu- 
dent to discover the values to understanding that derive from the many 
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different points of view: to find that Freud has made basic contributions 
to interpretation and therapy, but that it is not necessary to subscribe 
uncritically to psychoanalytical rituals in order to implement progress; 
that vocational adjustment is a condition earnestly to be desired, but 
that it should not necessarily be the ultimate end and aim of either living 
or counseling; that parent-child relationships and early childhood expe- 
riences are unquestionably important, but that it is not necessary or 
desirable for the counselor to be a fatalist in this respect. 


STANDARDS FOR PREPARATION 


Counselors must learn to be versatile. They must learn to move 
freely among the many theories that possess merit of one sort or another. 
They must learn to be critical of reliance on “conveying belt” methods. 
They must learn how to use to the best advantage one hour of a coun- 
selee’s time—if one hour is all that it is probable they shall have—or to 
focus counseling in terms of a year or two years of persistent effort, if 
that much time is available and desirable for work with an individual. 
They must learn how to understand and work with young children as 
well as with adults; to understand problems that occur typically at the 
various levels and at every stage of development; to participate with 
grace and sincere interest in block-building with a five-year-old as well 
as in discussion with a college student or a mature adult; to understand 
the problems and the feelings of parents as well as the non-verbalized 
needs of a four-year-old. 

Counseling training should accomplish five other important objec- 
tives: 

1. It should so broaden the counselor’s points of view that he is no 
longer obsessed to “find” in any one area. Somewhat similar stories of 
two doctors come to mind: the one doctor who was so proud of his ability 
to cure grippe that he diagnosed everything he possibly could as grippe 
in order to treat it successfully; and the other who said he knew so well 
how to treat some particular disorder that if a patient didn’t have it he 
gave it to him! 

2. It should, in process, release prospective counselors from their own 
personal fears and inadequacies so that they no longer need to project 
their own anxieties into the counseling situation. 
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3. It should increasingly release the counselor-in-training from a na- 
tive egocentricity that requires that every experience be referred to him- 


self; that systems of values be carefully reconciled with his own personal 
‘system; that others understand and subscribe completely to the mores 
and social customs that he himself understands and loves. 

4. The study of “paper case studies” and two years of case work with 
participation in case conferences should serve to give the counselor-in- 
training a realistic appreciation of the time factor as an important ele- 
ment in counseling; should help him to understand the rate at which 
change and growth can be expected to take place; should help him to 
gauge the influence that his efforts may have in relation to time and rate 
of change. 

5. It should vastly improve the ability of the counselor-in-training to 
establish fine, wholesome, friendly relationships that have as their in- 
spiration no purposes or personal needs of the counselor other than a 
genuine desire to further most soundly the best interests of the one to be 
served. 

This program of training for counselors demands of the would-be 
counselor the investment of a considerable amount of time, energy, and 
money. It must be evident that this is a field which should be contem- 
plated by only a comparatively small number of individuals, all of 
whom must be well endowed by native intelligence, temperament, and 
interest for counseling. In every age and generation there have been 


professions of service to others that have attracted the finest young men 


should attract the serious consideration of many of the finest young men 
and women of this generation as they consider the problem of how, in 
this time of social unrest and complicated personal problems, they may 
invest their lives most productively. 
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New Studies in Education 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GOOD AND POOR SPELLERS* 


HE purpose of this investigation was 

to discover the differences between 
retarded and normal spellers in constitu- 
tional factors, in various academic achieve- 
ments, and in methods of studying words 
in spelling. From data concerning these 
differences some light was to be thrown 
on the relationships between the process 
of learning to spell, the kinds of spelling 
responses made, and factors associated 
with the persistent spelling disability 
which exists in 5 to 10 per cent of our 
school population. 

The investigation combines group com- 
parison and individual case study methods. 
Sixty-nine pairs of children were matched 
individually as to school, sex, grade, chron- 
ological age, intelligence quotient, and 
terms in school. One of each pair was 
normal or better in spelling, the other was 
one year or more retarded. Each pupil 
was given eighteen tests of constitutional 
and academic status which included tests 
of handwriting, a battery of nine diagnostic 
spelling and reading tests, tests of vision, 
hearing, speech, and silent reading. 


Differences between normal and retarded 
spellers may be divided as to constitutional, 
academic-achievement, and study-method 
factors. In most individual cases, difficul- 
ties tend to lie in more than one of these 
divisions. 

Constitutional factors studied include 
intelligence, vision, hearing, and tempera- 


ment. The correlation of spelling with in- 
telligence is positive and low, but is prob- 
ably as high as correlation with any single 
factor. Group differences in vision and 
hearing between the normal groups are 
slight, with the exception that the re- 
tarded group make reliably more errors in 
a test of reversals in reading and in a test 
of auditory discrimination of words of 
similar sound. Case studies indicate, fur- 
ther, that for specific individuals a major 
vision or hearing handicap is an impor- 
tant factor in spelling disability. Although 
not explored in the study, temperament 
and attitude differences indicate that nor- 
mal spellers have a “good” attitude toward 
spelling and retarded spellers a “poor” 
attitude toward it. 

In academic achievement factors studied 
the normal spellers reliably exceeded the 
retarded spellers on sixtecn test items, such 
as speed and accuracy of different types 
of silent reading, quality of handwriting, 
speech rhythm, freedom from speech 
errors, and verbal skills such as blending 
of sounds and giving letters for letter 
sounds. The evidence definitely establishes 
that superior spelling is associated with a 
group of superior verbal skills. The usual 
good speller has mastered a group of 
techniques such as knowledge of letters 
and sounds, ability to combine these in 
syllables and words, a large recognition 
vocabulary, and ability to note details in 
words and paragraphs, all of which are 
basic to certain related language activities. 


* By Davin H. Russert, Px.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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The analysis of study methods of the 
retarded and normal groups shows that 
retarded spellers use relatively unthinking 
forms of attack, such as repeating the 
word studied and spelling it letter by 
letter, whereas the good spellers tend to 
use more active forms of study, such as 
spelling by syllables, noting hard parts of 
words, and checking the words written 
for practice. The investigation shows also 
that many good spellers do not use all 
the nine formal steps given in many spell- 
ing books for studying a word. On the 
contrary, such a method may be need- 
lessly complex, since three or four tech- 
niques were enough for many good spell- 
ers. Pupils apparently need individual help 
in finding the steps of most use to them. 
Poor spellers have not acquired adequate 
techniques of word study, whereas good 
spellers have their own systematic attack 
on new words. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The above findings point to the need of: 

A complete program of testing constitu- 
tional characteristics of pupils when they 
enter school and at regular times there- 
after for the prevention of failures due to 


physical disabilities in hearing, vision, and 
motor control. 

A program of tests given at the same 
time to determine language skills and thus 
to provide preventive measures early in 
the school career of pupils handicapped 
verbally. 

More emphasis on the first years in 
school as the time for building up a body 
of linguistic skills basic to such subjects 
as reading, spelling, and oral and written 
language. 

Individual diagnosis and guidance in the 
best techniques of word study for the 
individual pupil. It would seem that ele- 
mentary school programs should place 
less emphasis on acquiring a spelling 
vocabulary of four thousand or five thou- 
sand words and more emphasis on de- 
veloping in their pupils techniques for the 
mastery of new words they need to use. 

Teaching pupils to see the whole word 
and its syllables or phonograms, the habit 
of surveying the whole word and then 
searching for its parts, the ability to de- 
tect and concentrate on hard spots in a 
word, and the habit of checking their trial 
spelling of the word whether written 
or auditory. 


OLD 


THE SIX-YEAR RURAL HIGH SCHOOL* 


HIS study represents an effort to de- 

termine what educational opportu- 
nities are offered boys and girls in six-year 
rural high schools, what differences, if any, 
there may be in the opportunities offered 
by small and large schools, and their rela- 
tive cost. The study is concerned with the 
rural high schools of Alabama where, for 
more than a decade now, reorganization 
and consolidation have been in progress 
and the six-year rural high school has come 
to be the accepted type. The specific 
question at issue is: Do large rural high 


schools in Alabama provide better educa- 
tional advantages for boys and girls than 
do small rural high schools, and what is 
their relative cost? 

To obtain a representative group of 
small and large schools for detailed study 
and comparison, the rural high schools of 
the state, all of the six-year junior-senior 
type, were arranged in the order of num- 
ber of pupils enrolled. From the upper 
and lower quarters of the distribution ten 
small and ten large schools were chosen 
by the members of the staff of the Sec- 


Joun Incte Rippte, Px.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
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ondary Division of the State Department 
of Education to include in each group 
schools in communities similar as to type 
of population, industry, and social back- 
ground. The small-school group ranged in 
enrollment from 40 to 99, with a mean 
of 70; the range of the large-school group 
was from 177 to 464, with a mean of 270. 

On the basis of data gathered and tests 
given on a visit to each of these twenty 
representative six-year rural high schools, 
a comparative study was made of the staff, 
buildings, equipment, curricula, pupils, 
achievement, and cost of the two types of 
schools, large and small. 

The implications of the findings should 
be of interest to all school administrators 
who are charged with the responsibility of 
providing satisfactory and, at the same 
time, economical opportunities for the sec- 
ondary schooling of all the children of 
a given district, county, or state. The data 
quite definitely suggest that the organiza- 
tion of small six-year rural high schools 
should be discouraged, and that the con- 
solidation of present small six-year rural 
high schools should be encouraged, and, 
moreover, that consolidation of both junior 
and senior high schools is desirable. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of data gathered and tests 
given, the following conclusions seem 
warranted: 

The staff of the average large school 
is superior to that of the average small 
school in respect to age, preparation, ex- 
perience, tenure, program of work, and 
salary received. 

The building of the average large school 
is superior to that of the average small 
school in respect to type of construction, 
estimated value, hygienic facilities, and 
adaptability to a modern educational 
program. 

The equipment of the average large 
school is superior to that of the average 
small school in respect to provisions for 


library, science laboratory, occupational 
shops, and instructional materials available, 
The curriculum of the average 
school is superior to that of the average 
small school in respect to the wider range 
of electives available for Senior III pupils, 
and the wider range of special and extra- 
curricular opportunities available for all 


‘students. 


The student personnels of the two 
groups of schools show no significant dif- 
ference as to average age, native intelli- 
gence of Junior III pupils, parent occupa- 
tion, and home environment of pupils as 
expressed in such conveniences as bath- 
rooms, running water, electric lights, and 
telephones and in such means of expres- 
sion and appreciation as pianos, radios, 
newspapers, and magazines; they do, 
however, show a significant difference in 
average native intelligence of Senior III 
pupils in favor of the large-school group. 

The achievement of Junior III pupils in 
English, algebra, and Latin is practically 
the same for both groups of schools. 

The achievement of Senior III pupils in 
English is significantly higher for the large- 
school group than for the small-school 
group; but in American history and 
physics the achievement of the two groups 
is practically the same. 

The progress of pupils through the 
schools as indicated by percentage of aver- 
age daily attendance, age-grade placement, 
elimination, and percentage of graduation 
is practically the same for both groups of 
schools. 

The percentage of graduates to enter 
college and the college success of fresh- 
men is slightly in favor of the large-school 
group. 

The total expenditures of the large- 
school group are less than those of the 
small-school group by the amount of 
$45.49 per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance, $34.19 of this differential being due 
to the higher per capita cost of instruction 
in the small-school group. 
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Alumni Notes 


TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Officers 


President: Dr. F. H. Bair, Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 
First Vice-President: Mr. A. J. Stopparp, Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colo. 
Second Vice-President: Mr. Freperick Arcuer, Professor of Education, University of 


Alabama, University, Ala. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. Ciyve R. Mitzer, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers 


College. 


Alumni Trustee: Dr. F. H. Bair, Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Alumni Office: Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


Address all communications to Crype R. MILter, 
Secretary-Treasurer of Alumni Association, Teachers College, New York City. 


Dr. Harry Eisner (Ph.D. 1937) is serving 
as chairman of the Curricula Committee of 
the Association of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics in New York City. This Com- 
mittee is preparing a one-year terminal 
course for non-academic pupils in high 
school. 


Dr. Thomas Woody (Ph.D. 1918) con- 
tributed an article entitled “Professionalism 
and the Decay of Greek Athletics” to the 
April 23, 1938, issue of School and Society. 
During the summer session Dr. Woody 
lectured at the University of Illinois on 
the history of education. 


Miss Myrtle S. Umphress (B.S. 1927) is 
professor of home economics at South- 
western State Teachers College, Weather- 
ford, Okla. 


Dr. John A. Hockett (Ph.D. 1927) is co- 
author with Dr. E. W. Jacobsen (Ph. D. 
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1932) of Modern Practices in the Elemen- 
tary School, published recently by Ginn 
and Company. During the past two sum- 
mer sessions Dr. Hockett served as director 
of the Demonstration Elementary School 
of the University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


Miss Marjorie E. Dawson (A.M. 1925), a 
member of the faculty of the Western 
Washington College of Education, Belling- 
ham, Wash., taught courses at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., 
during the summer session. 


Sister M. Regina Martin (B.S. 1925) is 
superintendent of Mercy Hospital, Wilkes 
Barre, Pa. 


Dr. Helen A. Field (Ph.D. 1930) has been 
appointed associate professor of education 
at the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Mr. R. Emerson Langfitt (A.M. 1926) is 
author of The Daily Schedule and High 
School Organization, which is to be pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company during 
the fall. 


Miss Ruth Evelyn Henderson (A.M. 1922) 
was one of twelve delegates from the 
United States to the Sixteenth Interna- 
tional Red Cross Conference held in Lon- 
don, England, in June. Miss Henderson 
was assigned to the Education Commission. 


Dr. Elmer S. Holbeck (Ph.D. 1934), for- 
merly junior high school director, Passaic, 
N. J., has been made assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in Passaic. 


Dr. Walter A. Anderson (Ed.D. 1937) was 
a field worker from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill., in the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation’s project in Michigan for 
1937-38. During the past year Dr. Anderson 
was a member of the Illinois State Steer- 
ing Committee for Curriculum Develop- 
ment. 


Miss Kathrine W. Masters (A.M. 1932), 
director of The Park School of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is author of The Pet Club, 


Book III of Our Animal Books, a series 
edited by Frances E. Clarke and published 
by D. C. Heath and Company. 


Dr. Willard S. Ford (Ph.D. 1927) has 
been elected superintendent of schools of 
Glendale, Calif. 


Mr. Raymond D. Chadwick (A. M. 1924) 
has completed eleven years as dean of 
Duluth Junior College, Duluth, Minn. 
Mr. Chadwick states that he considers 
personnel work the most important job 
confronting the dean of a junior college. 


Miss Mildred English is co-author with 
Dr. Thomas Alexander of the Happy 
Hour Series (Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany), the fourth and fifth grade readers 
of which were issued recently. 


Miss Helen Lieghley has been appointed 
a member of the state board of directors 
of the Mental Hygiene Association of 
Missouri. 


Dr. Jacob S. Orleans (Ph.D. 1926) was a 
member of the 1938 summer session staff 
at the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. 


APPOINTMENTS REPORTED BY OFFICE OF 
PLACEMENT SERVICE* 


Abbott, Carol E. (A.M. 1926), teacher of 
history and mathematics in high school, 
Prospect Hill Country Day School, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Albertson, Dorothy E., teacher of 
second grade, Union Free School, Suffern, 
N. Y. 

Albrecht, Elsa Lillian (A.M. 1938), dean 
of girls and guidance in high school, Shore 
School, Euclid, Ohio. 

Allaben, Alice V. (A.M. 1938), assistant 

* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 


points of work at Teachers College or any graduate 
of Teachers College may register with the Office of 


in kindergarten, Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, New York City. 

Alsop, Barbara, dietitian and supervisor 
of dietary department, Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Anderson, Raymond F., director of 
music, Birmingham-Southern College, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Anthony, Isabel M. (A.M. 1938), sixth 
grade teacher, Dover Special School Dis- 
trict, Dover, Del. 


Placement Service. No fee is charged. For in- 
formation write to the Placement Office for its book- 
let, Employment of Teachers and Administrators. 
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Armstrong, Donald D. (A.M. 1934), 
supervisor of music, Public Schools, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Arnold, Celia H., assistant household 
manager, The Principia, St. Louis, Mo. 

Atherton, C. R. (Ed.D. 1936), professor 
of mathematics, Hershey Junior College, 
Hershey, Pa. 

Bailey, Flora L. (A.M. 1933), supervisor 
of physical education, South Orange- 
Maplewood district, South Orange, N. J. 

Baker, G. Derwood (A.M. 1926), prin- 
cipal, Fieldston School, New York City. 

Balderston, Stella, teacher of art, Mil- 
waukee-Downer Seminary, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Baltzell, Victor L. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of biology and general science and head 
football coach, High School, Woodmere, 
L. I. 

Barten, Louise, teacher of general house- 
hold arts, High School, Walden, N. Y. 

Barton, Eleanor P., teacher of biology, 
High School, Greensboro, N. C. 

Beck, Eugenie C. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of English, High School, Liberty, N. Y. 

Beck, Hubert Park, assistant director and 
assistant professor of administration and 
teaching, The General College, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bell, Millard D., superintendent of 
schools, Ladue, Mo. 

Bell, Requa W., supervising principal, 
Public Schools, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Bennett, Barbara N., teacher of high 
school music, St. Catherine’s School, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Bennett, Elspeth (A.M. 1930), instructor 
in nutrition and foods, Syracuse University, 
College of Home Economics, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Berkeley, Mary Helen (A.M. 1938), fifth 
gtade teacher, Point Pleasant Elementary 
School, Point Pleasant Beach, N. J. 

Bernholdt, Florence A. (A.M. 1938), 
head of physical education department, 
De Sales College, Toledo, Ohio. 

Bilger, Doris (A.M. 1935), assistant foods 
director, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 


Binns, Lillian L. (A.M. 1924), head of 
lower school, Friends School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Birney, Sam C., teacher of mathematics 
and athletics, Kingswood School, West 
Hartford, Conn. 

Blackard, Eva, teacher of Latin, Central 
School, Clinton, N. Y. 

Blaine, Earla, instructor in English, 
Stonleigh College, Rye, N. H. 

Blair, Alice E. (B.S. 1915), teacher of 
home economics, State Teachers College, 
Milledgeville, Ga. 

Blair, Glenn M., instructor in educational 
psychology, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill 


Blount, Mabel A. (A.M. 1938), assistant 
dietitian, Medical College of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 

Blowers, Marion L. (A.M. 1938), super- 
visor of music, Public Schools, Trumbull, 
Conn. 

Bodel, Eleanor A. (A.M. 1935), teacher 
of biology, general science, and physiology, 
Kingswood School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Boelts, Irene (A.M. 1938), dietitian, 
Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, 
Tenn. 

Bond, Eva (Ph.D. 1938), professor of 
psychology, College of William and Mary, 
Richmond Division, Richmond, Va. 

Brackett, Catherine W. (Ph.D. 1934), 
director of child guidance clinic, Public 
Schools, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Bradt, Marian H. (B.S. 1938), teacher 
in elementary grades, Public Schools, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Brady, Marna V. (A.M. 1928), assistant 
professor and head of physical education 
department, Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass. 

Brigham, Harriet C. (B.S. 1922), rural 
electrification specialist, Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Brinckerhoff, Janet, teacher of physical 
education, Lincoln (Junior) School, 
Kearny, N. J. 

Broadbent, Adah (A.M. 1936), teacher 
of art, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Brown, Lynn E. (A.M. 1938), upper 
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grade critic teacher, State Normal School, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 

Brown, Ralph A., teacher of history and 
economics, High School, Jamesburg, N. J. 

Brownlee, Marion R. (A.M. 1938), direc- 
tor of health and physical education, 
Friends School, Baltimore, Md. 

Buchanan, Beatrice (A.M. 1930), teacher 
of mathematics, Berkeley Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Buckley, Mary E., instructor in physical 
education, The College of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Burghart, Clara, librarian, High School, 
Kearny, N. J. 

Burmeister, Margaret (A.M. 1933), 
demonstrator for public service electrical 
equipment, Light and Power Company, 
Redwood Falls, Minn. 

Burns, Celia (B.S. 1938), fifth grade 
teacher, Bedford Road School, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. 

Burright, Ora B., research in nutrition, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Byers, Edna R. (A.M. 1934), assistant 
professor of physical education, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 

Caddell, Ralph (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
general science, Bedford Road School, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Calbreath, Margaret (A.M. 1938), kin- 
dergarten teacher, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Caldwell, Joan H. (B.S. 1938), home 
economics teacher, High School, Hunting- 
ton, L. I. 

Canfield, Marion (A.M. 1933), instructor 
in physical education, The Hockaday 
School for Girls, Dallas, Tex. 

Chapin, Clara (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
art, High School, Newton, Mass. 

Chenault, Price (A.M. 1932), principal 
and acting director of education, New 
York State Vocational Institution, West 
Coxsockie, N. Y. 

Christy, Gertude Y. (A.M. 1916), 
lecturer in home economics, University 
of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Christy, Margaret S. (A.M. 1936), pro- 


fessor of cello and theory, Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, lowa. 

Clark, A. Fiddis (A.M. 1929), school 
nurse and assistant teacher of health, State 
Normal School, Cortland, N. Y. 

Clark, Mary B. (A.M. 1932), instructor 
in home economics education, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clark, W. Edward, teacher of English 
and history, Country Day School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Claxton, Mary (A.M. 1934), dietitian, 
King’s Daughters Hospital, Gulfport, Miss. 

Clay, Mary S. (A.M. 1934), instructor in 
art, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 

Claybour, Violet V., fifth grade teacher, 
Stewart School, Garden City, L. I. 

Cochran, Winifred (A.M. 1937), asso- 
ciate in home economics, University of 
California, College of Agriculture, Davis, 
Calif. 

Cohen, Goldie, dean of business, New 
York State Training School for Girls, 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Conrad, Emma Lorraine (A.M. 1936), 
teacher of mathematics, Public Schools, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Conway, Irene E. (A.M. 1936), super- 
vising principal, and supervisor in elemen- 
tary schools and junior and senior high 
schools, Needham, Mass. 

Cornelius, Susan, instructor in psy- 
chology, Vermont State Normal School, 
Lyndon Center, Vt. 

Coward, Beatrice G. (B.S. 1938), third 
grade teacher, Lincoln School, Scotia, 
N. Y. 

Craig, Harold M., teacher of elementary 
social studies, Public Schools, Roseland, 
N. J. 

Crane, Margaret C. (A.M. 1931), teacher 
of physical education, Junior College, 
Ventura, Calif. 

Crowley, Ada Mrs., head of residence, 
supervisor of dormitory, and director of 
group activities, Mills College, Mills Col- 
lege, Calif. 

Culberson, James M. (A.M. 1934), city 
director of physical education, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 
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Curtis, Catherine (A.M. 1929), teacher 
of mathematics, Chatham Hall, Chatham, 
Va. 

Cushman, Wesley P. (A.M. 1933), in- 
structor and research worker in physical 
education, Augsburg College and Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dailard, Ralph C., assistant professor of 
education, University of Alabama, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 

Dashew, Ruthe B., fifth grade teacher, 
Public Schools, Cranford, N. J. 

Daub, Gudrun (B.S. 1936), teacher of 
English, Private School, Ambach, Starn- 
berger See, Germany. 

Davenport, Elmer F. (A.M. 1937), super- 
intendent of schools, Thomaston, Conn. 

DeArmond, Genevieve (A.M. 1938), 
social director, School of Nursing, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Dedrick, Daniel (A.M. 1930), principal, 
Public School, Hartford, Conn. 

Derthick, Mary (A.M. 1938), staff 
worker in religious education and grou 
work, Stanfield House, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Des Brisay, Bligh (B.S. 1938), teacher 
of industrial arts and music, Standard Oil 
School, Aruba, Dutch West Indies. | 

Dickenson, Irma (A.M. 1932), reading 
consultant, Rand McNally, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Dingman, Thomas B., teacher of general 
science and mathematics, Brookside School, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Dittmar, A., instructor in music and 
practice teaching director, East Carolina 
State Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 

Dodds, Robert E. (A.M. 1937), head 
of art department, State Normal School, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

Doerr, Catherine, instructor in clothing, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Donnelly, Gerald J. (A.M. 1935), direc- 
tor of physical education, Manhattan Col- 
lege, New York City. 

Doren, Neil, instructor in science, 
Country Day School of Temple Univer- 
sity, Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dorr, Janice M. (B.S. 1926), dietitian, 
Western Military Academy, Alton, Ill. 


Drew, Gwendolyn, professor and head 
of health and physical education depart- 
ment, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 

Drinkwater, Herbert (A.M. _ 1937), 
teacher of mathematics, High School, 
Batavia, N. Y. 

Du Bois, Goddard (A.M. 1933), super- 
visor of health and physical education, 
Public Schools, Batavia, N. Y. 

Dunlop, Bonnye Adele (A.M. 1938), 
supervisor and teacher of art, Junior High 
School, Locust Valley, L. I. 

Dunton, E. Burnham (A.M. 1936), in- 
structor in industrial arts and electricity, 
High School, Port Chester, N. Y. 

Edlefson, Helen T. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of home economics, High School, Ken- 
more, N. Y. 

Erdahl, Gladys B. (A.M. 1931), dean 
of girls, Morton Senior High School, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Eriksson, Alice R. (B.S. 1938), third 
grade teacher, Union Free School Dis- 
trict No. 6, Manhasset, L. I. 

Evans, Robert O. (A.M. 1924), super- 
intendent of schools, Quincy, Ill. 

Everitt, Frederica D. (B.S. 1935), as- 
sistant dietitian, Lenox Hill Hospital, New 
York City. 

Fairbanks, Helen (A.M. 1935), publicity 
director, St. Mary’s College, Holy Cross, 
Ind. 

Fatherson, Ruth, teacher of English in 
high school, Public Schools, Bridgehamp- 
ton, L. I. 

Fayerweather, Margaret (A.M. 1938), 
assistant, department of Educational Psy- 
chology, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Fedder, Ruth, guidance counselor, Junior 
High School, Elkins Park, Pa. 

Field, Henrietta T., third grade teacher, 
Falk Elementary School of the University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fischer, Doris M., health nurse, Health 
Department, New Hartford, N. Y. 

Fisher, Gladys Erickson, Mrs. (A.M. 
1930), supervisor of practice teaching 
and instructor in kindergarten-primary 
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methods, Mills Training School, New 
York City. 

Fitz-Gerald, Geraldine, teacher of 
French and German, Junior College, 
Morristown, N. J. 

Flynn, Bertha (A.M. 1935), district 
home supervisor, Farm Security Admin- 
istration, Southeastern Kan. 

Fonfara, Lucile S. (A.M. 1938), instruc- 
tor in art, Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Fossum, Oscar A., teacher of history, 
band, and orchestra, High School, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Foster, Cora M. (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of arithmetic and spelling, Junior High 
School, Locust Valley, L. I. 

Fradin, Charlotte (A.M. 1938), classroom 
teacher, grades one to six, Rural School, 
Hyde Park, N. Y. 

Franklin, Alice B., teacher of music, 
Dorland-Bell Mission School, North Caro- 
lina. 

Frederick, Pauline M. (Ed.D. 1938), as- 
sociate professor of physical education, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Friedman, Alfred H. (A.M. 1933), 
teacher of science and shop, Woodward 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fuller, Ida Jo (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in art, New York University, New York 
City. 

Fullerton, Doris M. (A.M. 1937), direc- 
tor of health and physical education, Public 
Schools, North Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Galt, Mary Meares, dean of women and 
teacher of French, Blue Ridge College, 
New Windsor, Md. 

Galt, Russell (Ph.D. 1936), dean, Susque- 
hanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

Gamble, Marian E., teacher of Latin, 
The Peck School, Morristown, N. J. 

Gay, Emma Irene (A.M. 1938), tutor 
in foods and textiles, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gaynor, Marian (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of English and social studies, and director 
of publicity, High School, Manhasset, 


Geiger, Vincent, supervising principal, 
Public Schools, Verona, N. J. 

Glassey, Gertrude M., registrar and 
business manager, State Teachers College, 
Salisbury, Md. 

Godfrey, Raymond V. (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of general science and algebra, 


‘High School, Pearl River, N. Y. 


Graves, Jewel, county supervisor of 
elementary education, Monroe County 
Schools, Monroe County, Ala. 

Gregg, Harold (A.M. 1938), supervisor 
of art for county rural schools, Sonoma 
County, Calif. 

Gregory, Frances W. (A.M. 1938), as- 
sistant in home economics, Connecticut 
College, New London, Conn. 

Gruber, Dorothy, fifth grade teacher, 
Edgemont School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Haight, Edith C. (A.M. 1926), instructor 
in sports and health education, Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, 
Ill. 
Hall, Earl R., assistant professor of 
education, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Halsey, James H., assistant to the presi- 
dent, Junior College of Connecticut, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Hamilton, Stanley M. (A.M. 1936), 
supervisor of music, Public Schools, Great 
Neck, L. I. 

Hampel, Margaret (Ed.D. 1937), asso- 
ciate professor of education, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. 

Hansen, Adele, teacher of physical edu- 
cation, Tudor Hall School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Hansen, Gladys Calef (A.M. 1938), as- 
sistant to dean of women, Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Harby, Samuel F. (A.M. 1931), assistant 
professor of health and physical education, 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Harrington, Wells (A.M. 1933), profes- 
sor of education and psychology, head of 
department, Limestone College, Gaffney, 
s. G 
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